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The popularity of amateur genealogy and family history has soared in recent times. 
Genealogy, Psychology and Identity explores this popular international pastime and 
offers reasons why it informs our sense of who we are, and our place in both 
contemporary culture and historical context. We will never know any of the people 
we discover from our histories in person, but for several reasons we recognize 
that their lives shaped ours. Paula Nicolson draws on her experiences tracing 
her own family history to show how people can connect with archival material, 
using documents and texts to expand their knowledge and understanding of the 
psychosocial experiences of their ancestors. 

Key approaches to identity and relationships lend clues to our own lives but also 
to what psychosocial factors run across generations. Attachment and abandonment, 
trusting, being let down, becoming independent, migration, health and money, all 
resonate with the psychological experiences that define the outlooks, personalities 
and the ways that those who came before us related to others. 

Nicolson highlights the importance of genealogy in the development of identity 
and the therapeutic potential of family history in cultivating well-being that will be 
of interest to those researching their own family tree, genealogists and counsellors, 
as well as students and researchers in social psychology and social history. 


Paula Nicolson is author of several successful books on women’s psychology, 
health and gender-power relations. Paula retired from her full time academic post 
as professor and former head of department at Royal Holloway, University of 
London, UK in 2011. She continues to write, lecture and consult to individuals and 
organizations while developing as a playwright. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Discovering family roots, or genealogy, has become a favourite international 
pastime for many of us, veering towards obsession in some cases. The sheer volume 
of available ‘how to’ books bears witness to this. Genealogy fascinates, well it 
does me at least, because knowledge of family background and history provides 
some understanding of our ancestors’ day-to-day experiences, life chances and 
expectations. But why do we care? And why might many of us care so much? Why 
has the exploration of our family origins become so engaging in recent years? And, 
particularly intriguing for me, are there psychological dimensions to this enterprise? 

One reason for the pursuit of family history in contemporary culture is that it has 
become easy. We can become involved in our past by simply sitting at our computers 
and checking public records. If you haven’t done this yet try it — it is indeed amazing 
to find that hitherto unknown ancestors had names, addresses, employment, 
husbands, wives, children, lodgers and that they died. These people were real 
whether or not we had ever heard them featured in family stories. Each one of them 
is part of how, and perhaps why, we are here today. 

We will never know any of the people we discover from our histories in person, 
but for several reasons we recognize that their lives shaped ours. This recognition 
lies behind the tears that flow when ancestors’ lives are revealed on celebrity 
genealogy television shows. For many people, it appears, there are poignant 
connections between knowledge of their ancestors and themselves. And discover- 
ing the identity of certain ancestors may heighten these emotional connections. 
But does the identity of our dead predecessors, who they were, where they lived and 
died and what they did with their lives, influence our own sense of who we really 
are? That is my central question and some of the answers are already available within 
social scientific research and theory. 

A strong motive for our apparent absorption in genealogy is that discoveries 
are part of the ongoing project of the ‘self’ — gaining, developing and understanding 
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a sense of who we are (Giddens, 1995; Rose, 2000). This mission, as Anthony 
Giddens proposed, occurs because the self is not simply passive or a fixed entity. It 
continues to be shaped by our interactions and interpretations of the environment, 
the influence of other people and institutions. Does this indicate that knowledge of 
our ancestors might be part of this interaction? 

We as individuals act to promote our self, developing a story, or narrative, of 
who we are, who we have been and who we plan to become. The psychological 
mechanism that enables this is reflexivity — that is thinking specifically, and as we 
might see it, objectively, about our self in such a way as to ‘hold conversations’ with 
ourselves while working out our place in a variety of everyday and longer-term 
contexts. This ongoing conversation potentially reaches into our genetic and social 
family pasts to identify our place in our psychosocial, historical, cultural and political 
worlds. 

Our self, or identity, terms I shall use interchangeably, form the basis of how we 
interact with our social and physical environments and develop as a result. We, as 
active and responsive social agents, continue to make sense of who we are over time 
(Pile, 1993; Reavey and Brown, 2006). This means that as we process and reflect 
upon ongoing information about our biological, psychosocial and wider life 
contexts, we manage the story of who we are that we tell to ourselves and attempt 
to project to those around us. This reflexive project of the self then consists 
of actively sustaining coherent, albeit continuously revised, biographical narratives 
(see Giddens, 1995). Thus as we gain more experience and understanding of our 
social, intellectual and physical/embodied capacities, our discursive conscious- 
ness of self-identity evolves. Consequently, knowledge and understanding of our 
ancestors may become integrated into and contribute to our conscious, or 
unconscious, sense of self-identity. 

For social scientists, and psychologists in particular, focusing on our self, or our 
identity, is neither new nor exclusive to those exploring their roots. It is integral to 
how we all live our lives in the present (see e.g. Erikson, 1958; Giddens, 1995). 
Consider the twenty-first-century enthusiasm for the selfie and personal status 
on sites such as Facebook or Instagram. While extrapolation from genealogical 
discoveries may be considered the thinking person’s interpretation of who they 
are, the selfie and equivalent carry equal weight to both thinkers and the less cerebral 
in the here and now. Who hasn’t wanted friends to know you are out enjoying a 
particular nightspot, have grown orchids in your greenhouse or are on a walking 
tour of the Scottish Highlands? Who hasn’t sneaked a glance at a photo self-portrait? 
Attention to how often others ‘like’ what you are doing, how you look, where you 
are doing it and who is doing it with you, is apparently integral to personal 
satisfaction as well as the ongoing story or narrative we construct about who we 
really are. And in this way our ancestors are similarly integral — whomever they turn 
out to be. As we construct ourselves in order to make sense of our lives, we may 
also construct our family histories to make sense of our identities. We make sense 
of ourselves then by what is around us and how it responds to us. But does 
discovering more about our backgrounds and family networks mean that the 
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narrative develops? Does this add substantively to our self-awareness and 
understanding? 

The selfie might sometimes be self-abusive and there is evidence that some 
young women in particular use it as a means of gaining approval for their physical 
self, and indeed much of the contemporary research literature on the selfie focuses 
upon this aspect. There is also evidence that genealogical searches might also be 
employed to enhance social status (Zerubavel, 2012) claiming descent from royalty 
or other famous or infamous individuals. Thus the selfie and other forms of social 
media that document our lives, bodies and behaviours provide autobiographical 
narratives which add to that conversation and the quest for an authentic self (Kwon 
and Kwon, 2014) that can be experienced and developed subjectively while also 
resonating with the responses of others towards us. 

The selfie and the family tree then are arguably different pathways to similar 
ends. Just as the selfie provides a self-portrait in the context of a person’s temporal 
and geographical spaces, social networks and physical appearance, the genealogical 
project equally locates us in time, space, social status and physicality. They are both 
contemporary projects of the self — who we really think we are, aspire to be and 
construct ourselves through the prism of how others act, exist and have existed 
around us (Rose, 2000; Nash, 2002 and 2005). Through looking at our family 
origins we can now extend the project of the self and take in historical, cultural and 
biological evidence to enhance the narrative (Schutzenberger, 1998; Zerubavel, 
2011). 


Family history and identity 


I had a relatively sparse and partial understanding of my own family until I began 
to put together in my mind some of the fragments I discovered during my formal 
search. My parents were each 40 years old when I was born; my father, being the 
youngest of five children and my mother the tenth child of 11. This limited my 
personal experience of older generations because they had mostly died by the time 
I was able to interact meaningfully with adults. So, for instance, the youngest of my 
first cousins is 13 years older than me. This distance in age, and to an extent status, 
denied me first-hand awareness of my origins. 

When I read Alison Light’s (Light, 2014) account of seeking her family origins 
I felt a rush of jealousy because she was able to talk to people with key knowledge 
of her family’s past and had been immersed in the geographical places where 
they had lived and worked — Portsmouth and Portsea. I found her book fascinating 
and inspirational, particularly because she was able to draw a link between her 
ancestors and English working-class culture and history through developing 
her understanding of their lives. This demonstrated how family history enables all 
of us to learn from the past in greater depth than you first might imagine. We can 
learn about ourselves in an intimate and emotional way but we are also able to learn 
about the socio-historical-political conditions of our ancestors that draw links to a 
wider understanding of history. 
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Not everyone is quite so enthusiastic about the joys and benefits of researching 
family histories it seems. Recently I spent some time with two women contemporaries 
(I shall call them Angela and Gillian although these are not their names) — all of us 
in our sixties. When I told them that I had been researching my family tree Angela 
told me that she just ‘didn’t get it’. This was an immediate and hostile, almost a 
reflex, action that shocked me and still slightly puzzles me, that for her it seemed to 
be such a big deal for her to disparage this pastime. “Why on earth does it matter 
who your ancestors were?’ she continued, ‘All you do is find names and dates. They 
mean nothing.’ I was taken aback by this position, and suggested that investigation 
produces far more than that — it identifies places people lived, stories of lives that 
have a bearing on our own and changes in family structures. She countered with 
the fact that she had grown up in a town surrounded by her own family including 
older members. They were always in each other’s houses, went on holiday with one 
or another grandparent or cousin. She knew what her family was like and who they 
were. What more could she learn of interest? 

The second of my companions, Gillian, had come from a small industrial town 
where her father’s family (a large one), had lived for generations, although she 
herself had left to marry someone from elsewhere in her early twenties. She told us 
that there were a great many cousins that she could identify by their appearance 
when she visited her old hometown, but she had no interest in them and expected 
she would have even less if she chose to get to know any of them. While it had 
been her father’s family who had these long roots in the town, Gillian’s late mother’s 
family had come originally from elsewhere and many of the younger generation 
had moved around the UK and abroad. Gillian told of how she had recently been 
contacted by a distant cousin of her mother’s from Canada who had been collating 
their family history, which Gillian had found intriguing, particularly since meeting 
that cousin. Angela, still unconvinced, conceded that adopted people might be 
curious to discover their family origins but only to see whether there were any 
health issues that might impact on them. She adamantly held on to her position that 
for ordinary people like the three of us she still didn’t ‘get’ genealogy. 

However, for me, I have gained insights into ways in which my hitherto scarcely 
known family history impacted upon my parents and in turn my own life that led 
me to this book. Informed awareness of what happened to some of my ancestors 
has influenced my sense of who I am. I cannot share the experiences of either 
Angela or Gillian, both surrounded by family while growing up. Even so, that they 
each had different takes on the value of family histories further encouraged me. 
As a footnote to this story, sometime later I mentioned what I was doing to Sharon 
Wallach, my second cousin on my mother’s side. I told her I wanted to consider 
how far knowledge of family history impacted on identity and without thinking her 
face lit up and her response was ‘well that’s great and of course it does’. 

As each of us begins to build our genealogical profile, we try to see the family as 
is seen and has been seen by other family members past and present: where they 
lived, the size of the family, the breadwinners’ occupations and economic status. All 
that and more can be discovered using official records, family stories and documents 
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and information about the historical, geographical, political and social characteristics 
of the relevant era. 

In what follows I trace the current excitement that many have about genealogy 
through the practical, psychological, physical and emotional meanings and the 
narratives we construct. Through the digitalization of archive data, it is now possible 
to find abundant, accurate information about our ancestors’ births, deaths and 
marriages as well as where they lived. Psychologically, family history research offers 
the reflective space to think about who we might have ‘taken after’, thus to explore 
our own behaviour, personality and expectations. 

There are some family mysteries that have intrigued and frustrated me, as I begin 
to write (although I have not finished my research at this stage). Who was ‘Aunt 
Chicks’ the person whom I most resembled according to my parents? I cannot find 
reference to her in the online family tree although I do know her married surname. 
As a young child my family frequently visited ‘Cousin Annie’ who lived near us, 
had dogs and a piano that provided me with endless satisfaction. I remember her 
face well and know her full name and where she lived then, but I have not yet been 
able to find her, and therefore identify whose cousin she actually had been. 

Physically we generally attribute our appearance to specific family members but 
more than that, our health status and potential risks bear some relation to our 
family’s past. On some occasions what we learn about some forbears can be upsetting 
or uplifting — all families have some secrets and it takes no time at all to trace 
Victorian ancestors where so much about normal human life had to be concealed 
but much was also recorded (Cohen, 2013). We can become angry on our family’s 
behalf if we learn of their disadvantaged hard lives, discover the death of a young 
person during war or through disease caused through poverty and infant deaths 
through epidemics and poor health care. We might learn of enduring unhappy and 
violent marriages or crimes committed against or by one of our predecessors. These 
often provoke tears on popular television shows. There are of course also tales of 
happiness and success in most family trees too which give rise to equally intense 
emotional reactions, but as life is an intricate mixture of experiences, perhaps success 
and a happy life are less immediately or as acutely felt as the pain of failure and 
unhappiness. 

As a psychologist I became interested in exactly why, often, long-dead family 
members spark these kinds of responses in so many of us. So when I gave up full- 
time working at my university (I still do some teaching and writing) the opportunity 
to explore my own family roots intensified that fascination. The original inspiration 
had come from my niece Ellie Finn who had invited me to co-operate on a family 
tree she had developed through an online provider, and through sharing this with 
her I became aware of how little knowledge I had of my own family origins. It was 
also clear that mistakes are easy and placing the wrong ancestor in your tree leads to 
confusion. 

As a social and critical psychologist however I am also deeply aware of pernicious 
uses of family origins in eugenics, explicit in the views of Francis Galton (Charles 
Darwin’s cousin) that genius is passed on through family (Galton, 1869). Eugenics 
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is the belief that the quality of the human population can be improved by limiting 
who has children — improving the ‘genetic stock’ of a society by only letting the 
better looking, intelligent or generally ‘fit’ people breed. The Nazis in the 1930s 
began to put this into practice through forcing the intermarriage between those 
whom they saw as ‘typical’ Aryan (blond, blue-eyed, physically strong) men and 
women in order to produce a super-race. At the same time, those who did not fit 
this model were murdered, beginning with the disabled and mentally ill, and then 
the Jews, Gypsies and Slavs. It follows thus that investigation of our ancestors will 
include inquiry into ethnic and racial origins as central to our identities. 

Ethnicity and race seem to be essential for most of us concerned with identity. 
There have been examples in the popular press of people who believed they 
were from one ethnic group who then discovered that they were not so, which 
caused resentment and confusion. One of the first people I worked with clinically, 
many years ago now, was a Polish devout Catholic woman who was depressed, 
experiencing psychotic episodes that left her unable to cope. Anya (as I shall call 
her) was educated in a convent, where she had lived through the Nazi invasion 
and occupation of her country only to learn many years later that the people she 
had believed were her parents had actually rescued her, a Jewish child, following 
the murder of her biological parents. Anya never really recovered from this 
shock as it challenged everything she had believed herself to be. While Anya’s case 
is an extreme example invoking symptoms of post-traumatic stress, for all of us, 
investigating who we are is a delicate, difficult and potentially problematic practice. 
Nevertheless awareness of political and culturally sensitive issues frequently falls 
away in the face of what we see of ourselves when we focus on our family histories 
(Zerubavel, 2011). 


What you are going to read about 


In this book I explore why the growing, and apparently addictive, activity involved 
in tracing family histories informs our sense of who we are and our place in both 
contemporary culture, geographical and historical space. I do so first by considering 
how we might interconnect in a reflective way with material from archival databases, 
word-of-mouth family stories, photographs and other sources. Second, I review 
how, through using a range of documents, conversations, photographs and texts, 
we might expand our knowledge and understanding of the psychosocial and 
historical/temporal experiences of our ancestors. Third, drawing this together, I 
bring to mind the ongoing project of the self, including the relationship between 
the selfie and family photos from the past, in the development of self-identity. 
Fourth, I indicate ways in which the development of these family history narratives 
might have a therapeutic benefit with potential to influence well-being of the self. 

I illustrate this with some stories from my own family trees and include some 
descriptive genograms. Although this is a word to describe a diagram of a family 
tree, it also can indicate a degree of complexity across and within generations such 
as divorce, health and behavioural matters. There is only scope for some key 
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individuals’ lives to be accounted for in any depth. Even so it is important to gain 
a sense of their social, historical and cultural contexts in order to infer psychologies 
across generations and how these stories contribute to our identities. 


Family networks in focus 


The family groups from which key individuals were selected to illustrate this book 
are quite different from each other, although each network I have studied is part of 
my own or Derry Nicolson’s family history. They include generations of people 
with Scottish and English roots, others who were nineteenth-century Jewish 
immigrants to London from Russia, Lithuania and Latvia. These networks include 
rural Lowland, Island and Highland Scots, from relatively humble but educated 
middle-class backgrounds; urban working-class and entrepreneurial Londoners; and 
all the networks include people who for economic and pioneering reasons emigrated 
to North America and Australia. While they are from my own families, the subjects 
of my investigations, at least some of their characteristics should apply to many 
reading this book. 
The family networks I discuss are described below. 


Network A 


The Hoby/Fox/Newman/Berry families were English working-class Londoners 
living around Bloomsbury and Holborn from the early eighteenth century, although 
there is some evidence that the Berrys had their roots in Somerset. This network 
includes cases of domestic violence, divorce, illegitimacy in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, suicides, financial problems, mixed religious marriages 
and the death of a young man in the First World War, with all that these matters 
imply for immediate, contemporary family members and their successors. 

This is the family of my paternal grandmother, Elizabeth, the only grandparent 
I knew. She died aged 87 when I was eight years old. She had been an actress in 
her late teens, taking part in at least one production on the West End stage. In 1890, 
when she was 19 she met and married a man, Cuthbert Clark, who became a well- 
known composer in the musical theatre in the late nineteenth century. Their 
marriage, characterized by his violence and cruelty, meant their life together 
only lasted a year. However, their marriage lasted much longer, because of the 
contemporary divorce laws, so that she only managed to divorce him several years 
later in 1910, citing my grandfather, Isidore, as co-respondent. 

Learning about Elizabeth’s first marriage and that she had experienced domestic 
violence shocked me. I had known her only as a kind and dignified old lady. That 
she had been married to someone other than my grandfather was startling, as none 
of this had ever been talked about. Nor had the fact that my father Theodore and 
his four older siblings Julius, (Morris) Leon, Rosa and Dora had been born prior to 
her divorce in 1910. It was only after then that she would have been able marry my 
grandfather, although so far I have found no evidence that they did actually marry. 
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Leon, Elizabeth’s second son (my uncle), had been killed during the First World 
War when he was 22 years old. From a written account my father left me, Leon’s 
death had a solemn and lasting impact upon Elizabeth, which in turn impacted upon 
my father and doubtless his siblings. This is considered further in Chapter 3. 

I knew from my father that Elizabeth’s father, William Thomas Hoby had killed 
himself and later, so did my aunt Rosa, the elder of Elizabeth’s two daughters. 
Despite the Hobys’ working-class credentials, William had been a carriage-maker 
and blacksmith (although I think latterly at least it was his own business), there was 
a family myth that the Whig politician Charles James Fox had been an ancestor. 
As Fox had had no legitimate children it has not easy to verify this. However, 
psychologically this belief must have been a significant one because it was re-told 
by several family members, none of whom were liable to exaggeration or fantasy. 
This belief was clearly considered of some value to the family. 


Network B 


The Nathan/Bernstein/Goldwater families came from Russia (Vilna which is now 
Vilnius the capital of Lithuania which had been part of both Russia and Poland over 
the centuries, and Lodskie in Poland). They all had Jewish backgrounds, arriving in 
London in the early nineteenth century, probably to avoid Tzarist persecution and 
forced enlistment in the Russian army. Some members subsequently emigrated to 
live in North America. This network’s experiences include instances of immigration/ 
emigration, anti-Semitism, infant deaths, the loss of a parent in childhood, the 
murder of a young man, political power and financial vulnerabilities during global 
market crashes. 

Fanny Nathan, born in London, married Julius James Bernstein, born in Russia, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century to become my paternal great grandparents. 
They moved from St Olave’s in the City of London to Islington during the last half 
of the nineteenth century where my great grandfather died when he was 51. My 
father never knew him and Isidore, his father, was a young child at the time. While 
they were from different families of origin, the relevant census material showed 
that Goldwater (Goldwasser) siblings lived as lodgers in Hannah Nathan’s house 
(my second great grandmother). It was Sarah Nathan, my great grandmother’s 
older sister who married Michel/Michael Goldwater and moved to Arizona where 
among other things they founded a large department store in Phoenix. The sons 
and grandsons became politicians and Barry (Sarah’s grandson) became a well- 
known Republican senator who vied with Richard Nixon for the Republican Party 
presidential nomination and later Lyndon Johnson for the presidency. 

My father had often told me that if I had been a boy I would have been named 
Baron — I had been horrified (seeing it in my mind as ‘barren’). All those years later 
I researched the family tree and I found that there had been a baby called Baron 
Bernstein (my great uncle) who had died during his first year of life and it had 
become a name used in the family, as with the Goldwaters — Barry’s father was called 
Baron. As my father had never told me about the significance of the name I wonder 
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whether he knew of Baron the baby or whether it had just been a familiar family 
name. The name actually means son of Aaron or Bar-Aaron in Hebrew. 

(Morris) Joe Bernstein and Leon Bernstein (the oldest and youngest of my 
grandfather Isidore’s brothers and Fanny and Julius James’ sons) went to New 
Mexico and Trinidad respectively. Joe was murdered by Billy the Kid’s outlaw 
gang, in 1878 when he was aged 22, in the aftermath of the Lincoln County Wars. 
There were attempts to defraud Leon, and later my grandfather, as evidenced from 
some of my grandfather’s correspondence, after Leon returned to England on selling 
his stake in an oil field he founded (until relatively recently named The Bernstein 
Fields). Leon died in his late thirties of lung disease after returning to England. 
I discuss some of this in Chapter 7. 


Network C 


The Millar/Nicolson/MacKinnon families were from rural Scotland — the Millars 
from lowland Perthshire, the MacKinnons from the island of Tiree, the most 
westerly of the Inner Hebrides, and the Nicolsons from the island of Raasay off 
the west coast. This network contrasts sharply with networks A and B as you will 
already realize. They were on the whole geographically stable, although some 
Nicolsons moved to the United States and Canada in the twentieth century. 
This network includes the death of a teenage son through disease; alcoholism and 
substance abuse in his brother; and the educational and other achievements 
and aspirations of women in Scotland early in the twentieth century. Mary Isabella 
MacKinnon (1882-1970) was the head teacher of small primary school in the 
Scottish Highlands and her daughter (Jessie-Ann) Judy Millar, my mother-in-law, 
studied Classics at St Andrews University. This was not so unusual in Scotland in 
the early twentieth century for a middle-class young woman as it would have been 
in England at that time. Jessie-Ann (later known as Judy) Millar married James 
Nicolson (my husband’s father). 

In addition to teachers, the MacKinnons included elders of the Church of 
Scotland. The Millar family included two unmarried sisters (Jessie and Madge 
Millar), my husband’s great aunts, who ran a public house and a fruit farm in 
Perthshire. They employed and managed all the men picking the fruit as well as 
‘handling’ the men who came to their establishment to drink and eat. Alexander 
Millar, their brother, met his wife Mary Isabella MacKinnon (originally from a croft 
in Tiree) when he was an excise officer in the north of Scotland and she was the 
local head teacher. 

James Nicolson became a senior manager of a commercial Glasgow company, 
but as a boy from the Islands the stress of urban life and the pressured occupation 
eventually became difficult for him to manage. He succumbed to alcohol abuse 
that eventually destroyed his career, impacted unpleasantly upon his family life and 
lead to his untimely death. His older brother by only two years, Peter Nicolson, had 
died at the age of 17 of measles and pneumonia after leaving home for army training 
during the First World War and I focus on this in Chapter 3. 
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Network D 


Finally I explore the Saunders/Freedman families. This is my mother Sylvia’s family. 
Despite having known several members of this family while growing up I know 
relatively little about their origins. The Freedmans came to London from Latvia in 
the early twentieth century and through the change of name (Freedman — a name 
given to several immigrants fleeing persecution at that time who couldn’t speak 
English) it has been difficult to discover as much about that family as I would have 
liked. 

I do know that they left Latvia due to anti-Semitic discrimination and that 
Morris Freedman, my maternal grandfather, had been a cabinet-maker and business 
owner in London. According to some family stories, the family had owned forests 
in Latvia — hence the trade he followed. During the early twentieth century in 
London he lost his fortune as a result of a financial crisis and according to Maisie 
Wallach, my cousin who knew him, he refused to direct his business towards the 
growing mass market in furniture production, which contributed to his financial 
problems. As the name Freedman was made up and given to Morris Freedman and 
probably his parents on arrival from Latvia it is beyond the scope of this book, 
and so far my personal family search, to delve more deeply into his family back- 
ground. Similarly, despite my knowing many members of the Freedman/Saunders 
family, relatively little information beyond the generation that lived during my 
lifetime seems to have survived. 

It is of course difficult to disentangle some of the links that join and separate 
networks and produce what are, for me, significant people. Indeed, it represents a 
clear form of bias. Why (and I ask myself this of course) have I separated the first 
two networks: Hoby/Fox/Newman/Berry from Nathan/Bernstein/Goldwater? 
Partly I think on geographical, social class and religious lines — but that distinc- 
tion doesn’t completely account for my choices and nor does it represent a distinct 
difference mostly because they came together when my grandfather, Isidore 
Bernstein, married (or did he?) Elizabeth (Clark) Hoby, my grandmother. The third 
and fourth networks, Millar/Nicolson/MacKinnon and Saunders/Freedman have 
much clearer divisions for my purposes. The former group represent my husband’s 
family and the latter my mother’s. 


Developing stories of genealogy, psychology and identity 


Across all these networks population movements were characteristic. Families came 
to London from Russia and Poland escaping persecution and some moved from 
there to the United States. People moved from rural England and Scotland to 
London and Glasgow. The First World War impacted cruelly with the loss of 
children and siblings resulting in lasting emotional (and probably intergenerational) 
scars. Domestic abuse, divorce, infant deaths, untimely deaths of parents, racism and 
separation through emigration shaped all of their lives and doubtless the lives of 
other contemporaries. Successes in business were sometimes marred by mental 
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health difficulties, leading in some cases to alcohol abuse and in others suicide as 
well as potential health risks related to stress and anxiety. 

What I show in all that follows is the intrinsic and emotional relationships 
between place, time, gender, class, ethnicity and extreme events and the psycho- 
logical elements that possibly became embedded in each family network and were 
transmitted in one form or another across generations. To achieve this the book is 
structured as follows: 

Part I: Developing contexts, provides a review of the aims of the book 
defining and exploring genealogy and its attractions and analysing the ways in which 
contemporary psychology defines self and identities. It then suggests why and how 
psychology and socio-historical contexts can provide a deeper and more satisfying 
analysis of the project of the construction of the self and well-being. 

Chapter 1: Tales from a family tree: who do you think you really are? 
describes how I became interested in the relationship between genealogy and the 
construction of self-identities. I further expand upon the psychological literature, 
particularly, but not exclusively, from a psychosocial perspective borrowing much 
from the work of Erik Erikson a psychoanalyst who linked the unconscious, the 
biological and the social in human development. The development of Erikson’s 
work during the twenty-first century take social, biological, cultural and historical 
contexts into account in understanding human behaviour, illuminating our desire 
to seek information beyond that of our immediate physical and social experience. 

I then focus particularly upon psychosocial benefits, difficulties and problems 
passed down through generations, describing the lives of key members from the 
four family networks. Other theories akin to this work are: those from sociology/ 
symbolic interactionism which contribute to how we construct narratives of self 
(Giddens, 1991); emotional and cultural geographies that lend important insights 
towards thinking about time, place and emotion across generations and space (Nash, 
2005); and the work about attachment and loss beginning with John Bowlby and 
colleagues who established the link between loss, grief and emotional disturbance 
across generations (Bowlby, 1988). 

In Chapter 2: Methodologies: formal, practical and serendipitous, | start 
by providing a subjective examination of online genealogy and archival information 
including strengths and drawbacks. More important for psychology however is the 
supplementation of this basic evidence with, some might say, less robust methods 
such as oral histories, family myths, socio-historical data, photographs, documents 
such as letters, wills, and death certificates, online, telephone and face-to-face 
discussion with others searching the same or other family histories. 

Part II: Psychological and historical processes reviews those that 
contextualize the development of our self-identities and how narratives of the self 
are constructed in socio-historical as well as psychosocial contexts. Gender, class and 
ethnicity are particularly important considerations in this section of the book 
and the detailed examples are real accounts of members of my own diverse family 
tree although names are generally made anonymous with exceptions of some well- 
known individuals all of whom are now dead. 
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The individual stories in Chapter 3: Pain and loss across the years, focus 
upon specific traumatic events, particularly the death of loved ones. Examples 
involve several cases linking the loss of a child and a sibling in the First World War, 
the loss of a child through murder and disease and the loss of a parent during 
childhood. The chapter explores the construction of these events and their 
psychological influence on the identity of future generations — events which most 
of us share. 

In Chapter 4: Gender and power in family systems, I look at cases of 
divorce, domestic violence, cohabitation and the role of women as workers and 
mothers, in particular women’s resilience and achievements as well as their 
frustrations. The family networks that form the basis for this volume have diverse 
origins, as demonstrated above, although all family systems share crucial features. 

Consequently, in Chapter 5: Immigration, migration and identity, the 
experience of being an immigrant to Britain in the early nineteenth century and 
the exodus of Highland Scots to cities in the south of Scotland by multiple 
generations, characterizes many contemporary family lives. Members from each of 
the networks migrated to the United States, Canada and Australia. There are feelings 
of displacement, excitement and achievement as well as the beginnings of belonging 
and taking control. On the other end of the spectrum are examples of being the 
victim of racism and discrimination and feeling lost in unfamiliar contexts. 

Chapter 6: Unhappiness, denial and self-destruction explores the impact 
of people who killed themselves, reconstructed their family background, and 
changed their names in order to mask their religion, sexuality and ethnicity. 
Yet others have looked with envy at those who have achieved recognition and 
happiness with self-destructive results including white-collar crime and gambling 
addictions. The chapter examines the pathways that key individuals took and the 
potential influence on subsequent generations. 

Chapter 7: Health, wealth and identity suggests how global crises and 
changes in health awareness and action impacted family lives. The Wall Street Crash 
and consequent depression in the late 1920s meant that some parts of the family 
networks lost further wealth, ending a lifestyle that had been taken hitherto for 
granted with psychological consequences for subsequent generations. Also, I explore 
family size and the health and well-being of women, men and children particularly 
in the nineteenth century and discuss the relevance of these family experiences to 
expectations of subsequent family relationships. 

The conclusion of the book, Chapter 8: Settlement of the narrative: what 
do I tell my grandchildren? reconsiders the role of narratives in constructing the 
self-identity and the value for all of us in understanding the roots of our histories. 
It returns to Erikson’s analysis of identity development and looks to how making 
sense of our lives meshes with making sense of them in the context of our family 
histories. It develops ideas about making sense of family histories and well-being in 
future generations. 


PART | 
Developing contexts 


INTRODUCTION 
This first part of the book: 


e defines and explores genealogy and its attractions 

e analyses how contemporary psychology defines self and identities 

e examines methods for researching family history 

e considers the potential impact of family history and family history research on 
well-being. 


What is meant by the term genealogy? For the purposes of this book it is the study 
of family history, specifically the lines of descent for a specific individual and their 
family. However, lines of descent are not always clearly identifiable nor are they 
necessarily the best means of understanding where they might lead. The application 
of the term ‘genealogy’ to ideas and social beliefs demonstrates this. Michel Foucault 
the French philosopher employed the concept of genealogy to challenge the notion 
that a well-defined linear trajectory of ideas leads to what we eventually count as 
knowledge (Foucault, 1982 and 1970; Jones and Porter, 2002). He argued that there 
is no clear-cut, rational pattern to understanding contemporary practices such as 
medicine, or the processes of social and political evolution or cultural change. 

The rationales for contemporary psychiatry, medicine or imprisonment, for 
example, were based on diverse connections that on the surface seem to be part of 
a coherent sequence but were in fact stories of serendipity followed by trial, error 
and biased scholarship. The knowledge claims about mental health, Foucault 
suggests, are not based on rigorous development of ideas systematically examined 
and tested over time. They are almost random ideas that come to the fore via the 
force of popular discourse with a tangle of roots in ideas and practices from the past. 
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To carry this analogy to the project of this book — that is how we come to be 
who we are. Mixtures of culture, circumstance and genes turn up in each of us. 
Perhaps on the surface our identity seems a natural and straightforward progression 
derived from the elements of nature and nurture that make up our lives. But that is 
too simple. The influence of nature comes with its own disparate history — we don’t 
simply ‘take after’ our parents’ or grandparents’ appearance, intellect, health or 
personality. Each of us comprises diverse genetic connections that are uniquely you 
or me. Our genetic inheritance is complicated so much so that even ‘identical’ twins 
are not truly genetically identical (Casselman, 2008) and many siblings differ to a 
much greater extent than twins do. 

Likewise, the nurture side of the reckoning isn’t equivalent, for twins or siblings. 
We are each influenced by the external social world that is frequently made up of 
close relatives in the early years and later close friends, partners and colleagues. We 
are further influenced by other external cohort factors that impinge on our lives such 
as war, famine, peace, migration and other aspects of the socio-political-historical 
contexts in which we find ourselves (Bifulco et al., 1992; Bayer et al., 2008; 
Carducci, 2009; Nicolson, 2014). 

Tracing our roots too is the product of our self-constructed narrative and research 
bias as I proposed above in the book’s introduction. This includes the crucial and 
necessary element of reflexivity, part of our ability to construct and act upon the 
narrative of our lives that ties together the project of the self outlined above 
(Giddens, 2003). 


Psychology, identity and reflexivity 


So how does reflexivity work in this context? The psychological importance of 
linking the multiple elements of our lives to make sense of who we are has long 
been considered integral to our self-identity theory and research. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century the social scientist Charles Cooley (Cooley, 1902/1930/2009) 
wrote about the looking glass self. By this he meant that we begin to develop an 
understanding of who we are early in life as we respond to how we (think we) see 
ourselves in the eyes of others. So if in infancy a parent treats you as if you were 
adorable, you take in at least some of this quality to be part of your self. You believe 
that others see you in some relation to being adorable and interact with them 
accordingly. The opposite is sadly true too. 

This type of thinking about how others see us, impacts fundamentally upon our 
experience of being ourselves. Symbolic interactionist scholars such as the social 
psychologist George Herbert Mead (Mead, 2009) suggested that we develop 
language and the ability to describe ourselves, to ourselves and to others, through 
symbolic social exchanges. That is, we make sense of the social and physical world in 
which we live, through giving a meaning to our self, our relationships and our 
society through the use of language to represent, or symbolize, both what we see 
externally and how we feel about what is outside ourselves. Thus as we develop, 
we operate an increasingly complex mental system to explore and react to what is 
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going on around us and in interaction with us. Thus we all give our own lives, 
behaviour and self-identity a meaning that is tangled up in our own psychology 
which is the one through which we see and manage the world. For some of us this 
meaning will include fragments of information we derived from the study of our 
family origins. 

A further level of explanation offered by Mead is that we have two elements to 
the self — the objective and the subjective. The former being the self we consider and 
reflect upon based on the information we glean from the environment (or the 
‘me’). The latter (the ‘T’) being a pure or experiencing self — that which is un-thought 
as yet. The T engages in continual reflection upon the ‘me’ thus building a narrative 
of who we are which develops as time passes. So as we become the person we are 
today — and one who can change at least in part — we employ the ability to be 
reflexive to make sense of ourselves. However, we can only do that through the 
lens of the subjective ‘I’ that emerged and evolved in early infancy and childhood. 

Narratives of selfhood are effectively the cement to bind our self-presentation 
so that attempts to make sense of our family history and its influence on identity 
are for many of us part of this process. Consequently, as we learn more about 
our backgrounds we can place such narratives in historical and social contexts 
(Light, 2014) that enhance the narratives and our sense of life for our ancestors. 

To summarize then; it seems we are able to have a sense of who we are and who 
we are becoming on a day-to-day, year-by-year basis through constructing a 
reflexive narrative, or internal conversation, which engages with experiences, social 
interactions and our ongoing knowledge of ourselves including an increased 
awareness of our family origins. As with the genealogy of ideas and practices, so 
we as human individuals need to construct an identity and life narrative from 
a combination of diverse cultural, biological and psychosocial connections. We 
might choose to believe there is a cultural and biological logic leading to our birth 
and subsequent development but exploration of genealogical data frequently 
demonstrates otherwise. Much of our inherited backgrounds depend on chance — 
even in highly regulated families such as the royal family, or strictly religious ones, 
and others concerned with material, cultural or genetic inheritance. 

For each of us to exist there is a series of questions underscoring the randomness 
of our birth and upbringing. Who met whom? When? How? Who had children 
together? Were they planned? Who survived disease and war? Most of this can be 
seen easily by looking at a sibling, parent or child — they may or may not resemble 
you in their manner and appearance. Memories and emotions connected to them 
play a key role as well. Why do we want to trace our family roots? Is there a danger 
that we might find something shameful or shocking? That is for each of us to 
discover if we choose to do so. 


1 


TALES FROM A FAMILY TREE 


Who do you think you really are? 


Introduction 


This chapter describes the relationship between genealogy and the construction of 
self-identities, developing ideas from established theories of psychology and social 


development. To achieve this I: 


outline the psychological literature about self-identity from a psychosocial 
perspective, borrowing from the work of Erik Erikson a psychoanalyst who 
linked the unconscious, the biological and the social in the human develop- 
ment of identity (Erikson, 1994) and from Sigmund Freud (Freud, 1919/2003 
and 1927/2007); 

refer to the equally compelling research-based theories of attachment, loss 
and change emerging from the work of John Bowlby (Bowlby, 1982, 1990 and 
2007), Peter Marris (Marris, 2014) and contemporary studies by Antonia 
Bifulco and her colleagues, all of which explore the impact of psychological 
disturbance across generations (Bifulco et al., 2000; Bifulco, 2002). 


Theoretical contexts, family histories and identities 


Every individual’s life is a novel. You and I, we live as part of an invisible 
web, a web we also help to weave. 
Schutzenberger, 1998, p. 3 


Through self-inspection, self-problematization, self-monitoring, and con- 
fession, we evaluate ourselves according to the criteria provided for us by 
others. 

Rose, 2000, p. 11 
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Each of the authors quoted above appears to have a different take on what it means 
to experience, and reflect upon, self-identity. Schutzenberger, a psychoanalyst, 
believes that what appear to be mere links in a chain of ancestors, can impact upon 
our psychosocial lives for several subsequent generations. We are bound to be 
influenced by the actions of our forebears — even if it is simply as a result of where 
they have chosen, or been forced, to live. Second or third generation immigrants 
for instance still have family roots somewhere other than where they live now and 
in some cases a sense of ‘otherness’ may have been passed down across generations 
for better or worse. 

Some immigrants, such as those from the West Indies, including my grandsons’ 
other grandparents, look physically different from the native population of London 
where they live. This may have been difficult for them particularly in the 1950s 
and 1960s when prejudice (and ignorance) was rife. Living with this in turn would 
have had psychosocial effects, perhaps strengthening resolve to integrate or perhaps 
discontent and resentment. Culture, history and place undeniably influence 
psychology. However for Schutzenberger we each have a degree of agency as well 
helping us to construct our own narrative of self. 

Nikolas Rose, in a different way, believes that our innermost private sense of self 
is illusory, that we are the subjects and targets of a greater power; who we think we 
are is a product of expert knowledge insinuating itself into our lives from conception. 
We are indeed all influenced by societal forces, shaped by whatever behaviours 
and thoughts are considered normal in any society at any one time. We might be 
recognized as a success or failure against standards beyond those set by ourselves 
and/or our families. Our physical attractiveness is also subject to historical discourses 
of beauty that construct social norms and beliefs — should we be as thin as we 
can be or should we put on more weight? Are we more attractive because we are 
blond-haired and blue-eyed? 

Living in Stalin’s Soviet world, for example, had a profound psychological 
impact on human relationships, particularly the value of life and the ability to trust. 
The Soviet era itself was a consequence of a people who had had enough of living 
under Tzarist rule with little or no historical sense of personal agency, reaching back 
several centuries before Bolshevism. Such social and political structures profoundly 
influence our sense of self and our relationships. Tzar Nicholas I and his anti-Semitic 
policies in the early to mid-nineteenth century are the reason that I live in England 
and — although unforeseen when my second great grandparents left Russia — my 
closest ancestors, as a result, escaped death during the Nazi incursion into Lithuania 
and Latvia in 1941. I realize though that some of my extended family must have 
perished in the mass murders. 

To be gay in twenty-first-century Russia or the parts of Syria and Iraq, at the 
time of writing, run by Islamic extremists means that to survive, you must engage 
in subterfuge or endure imprisonment or worse. To be gay in the West may 
involve challenging some hidden forms of discrimination but as a rule it is possible 
for gay people to live openly and engage socially and professionally with others. As 
late as the early 1990s some gay men chose or were forced to seek psychotherapy 
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or hormone therapy to become ‘straight’. Now gay marriage is both legal and 
celebrated in much of the West. 

Doubtless powerful forces manage to shape how we behave, survive and what 
we believe about ourselves. Both Rose’s and Schutzenberger’s accounts share more 
common ground than first appearances might imply. Time, place, biological, social 
and psychological factors are all subject to context and value judgement, while as 
individuals we try to spin a palatable narrative to make sense of ourselves to ourselves 
to cope with the social and emotional context in which our lives happen. 


But who do we think we are? 


While working full time as an academic psychologist, interviewing and writing 
about other people’s lives was a core activity, so consequently it appeared relatively 
simple to identify strategies for investigating family history. I found it surprisingly 
difficult though to transfer these skills, methods of analysis and insights to my own 
history. Indeed, it was excruciating. The reason I attempted this at all was because 
until recently I knew relatively little about my own family history. As I began 
researching I realized how relevant much of what I was discovering was to the 
person I thought I was, had been and expected to be and sense this must be true for 
most of us. 

I always had a vague sense of otherness and not belonging that I attributed to 
moving around England and the Middle East every few years during my childhood 
because of my father’s work in the Royal Air Force. Doubtless this need to belong 
somewhere explained my original interest in psychology and identity and now 
family history. Further I suspected, and know now, that I am not alone in this, as 
global and national migration patterns suggest that many of us have origins far 
removed from the place we live and the people surrounding us. Those with lives 
like Angela and Gillian, cited above in the introduction, are becoming fewer in 
number than those who have multiple sources to their family origins. 


Who I think I might be 


I was brought up to have a Jewish identity even though my father (Theo) in 
particular did not want me to take religious instruction of any sort — the only token 
of my background being dietary laws that prohibited eating shellfish or pig 
meat. No one imparted any alternative ideals, leaving me officially without formal 
religious beliefs. This was confusing for me as a young child, particularly as most of 
my primary school classmates in the 1950s went to either Church or Synagogue. 
This contributed to a sense of being out of place, that was most acute during the 
Jewish religious holidays, of which there are many in September near the start of 
the school year. As I was often the only Jewish child at school during this time, the 
‘kosher’ lunch options were unavailable so I was often forced to eat the standard 
school dinners. Even 60 years later I can smell and feel the sensation of choking 
while trying to eat pork sausage pie. 
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I understand now, that as a consequence of my paternal grandmother, Elizabeth, 
not being Jewish, neither was Theo (technically) although he had a Jewish 
surname and identified as such. My mother, Sylvia, came from an observant 
Jewish family, although I think more through culture and community than faith. 
Theo’s family was middle class while Sylvia’s was more socially mixed. For instance, 
one of my cousins from my mother’s side (all older than me), Cyril Harry Barnett 
(1919-1970), became a professor of surgery at a London teaching hospital while 
another, George Mather, was a postman who lived with his wife Rox (Rachel 
Freedman Mather 1904-1984) — one of my mother’s older sisters — on the 
Woodberry Down Estate in Hackney, East London.! 

My father, the youngest sibling of five, grew up to be embittered, believing that 
his life ought to have been more comfortable and privileged than it had turned out 
for him. His brothers had attended a prestigious school, but my grandfather’s 
business suffered in the various financial crises during the First World War and the 
1920s so that by the time Theo went to school there was no money for a privileged 
education. From what I recall from family tales and first-hand experiences of their 
(frequent) arguments, my father believed my mother was ‘beneath’ him, and she 
appeared to take on this identity herself: This became a source of anguish for me. 

Tracing my ancestors has made some of these things clearer, giving me a better 
understanding of the source of some of these interpersonal agonies, particularly 
gaining a sense of my own parents’ weaknesses and strengths, how their lives and 
family histories had impacted upon them and how all these in turn were reflected 
in my psychosocial development. 

But how can whatever is outside our self, albeit part of an invisible web of 
ancestors or powerful societal factors, be taken into who we feel we really are? 

The answers can be sought in our psychological, social, political, historical, 
geographical and biological inheritance that includes the societal context within 
which our ancestors had lived. We are all truly multi-disciplinary. 


Psychological heritages 


Life begins, for us all, at conception and then from birth. Psychologists, however, 
know far more about the influence of biology, genetics, the social and physical 
environment and the development of psychological mechanisms over the lifespan 
than they do about the influence of family history on psychological development 
(Nicolson, 2014). Furthermore, relatively few mainstream psychologists have 
concerned themselves with notions of self or identity (as opposed to personality) in 
part at least because such complex concepts don’t fully lend themselves to be easily 
measured. William James, the ‘founding father’ of the discipline, famously dropped 
his own early study battling with the nature of consciousness versus the objectivity 
of self-knowledge, in favour of more objective and measurable studies of behaviour 
(James, 1904). 

Thus behaviour and personality, which can be measured, categorized and 
described objectively, comprise the traditional focus of academic psychology 
(Carducci, 2009). More recently technological innovations, particularly MRI 
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(magnetic resonance imaging) scanning and DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid) testing, 
enhancing our ability to investigate the brain, the nervous system and genetics 
(Shapiro and Applegate, 2000; Schore, 2005) have tipped the focus of the discipline 
of psychology even further away from questions of the social and emotional 
aspects of self-identity. The upside is that we can use relatively simple DNA testing 
for genetic identification of our cultural, geographical and ethnic origins using 
international databases as I shall discuss in the next chapter. 

Those psychologists whose work does help us consider the implications of family 
history on psychosocial aspects of identity include the psychoanalysts Erik Erikson, 
Melanie Klein and Sigmund Freud. From a slightly different perspective, the child 
psychoanalyst John Bowlby’s work on attachment and loss followed up by others 
including Peter Marris and Antonia Bifulco all provide key insights. Finally, systems 
approaches to understanding family behaviours point to ways of identifying the role 
of complexity in family systems and their resonance with the past. 


The work of Erik Erikson on identity 


The work of Erik Erikson (1902-1994) provides a comprehensive framework for 
understanding identity development across the lifespan taking account of biology, 
psychology, behaviour and relationships, the unconscious processes underlying 
these and how individuals in relationships of all kinds interact and develop in social 
and cultural contexts. The wide-ranging quality of Erikson’s framework led me to 
consider that it can be used to take account of the dimension of family history across 
earlier generations and to shed light on the relationship between knowledge of 
family history as part of our understanding of who we are. 


Erikson’s life 


Erik Erikson’s life, and resulting model of psychosocial development, exemplifies 
the same multi-disciplinary content that saturates all of our lives. Erikson was a 
psychoanalyst who studied and practised in Europe before moving to the United 
States. His life and interest in identity was a product of his own family background. 
His mother was a Jewish woman from Denmark estranged from her Jewish husband 
some months before Erik had been conceived, so that the only information 
Erik had ever had about the identity of his biological father was that he was Danish 
but not Jewish. On confirmation of her pregnancy, Erikson’s mother moved to 
Germany and later married a Jewish paediatrician, Theodor Homburger. Homburger 
adopted Erik who always used Homburger as his middle name. Much later when 
Erikson moved to the United States, he married and converted to Christianity. 


Thinking about genealogy and Erikson 


It doesn’t take a great deal of imagination to reflect on the kinds of experiences 
Erikson had had throughout his life — belonging and not belonging, escaping Nazi 
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persecution, not knowing much of his own biological or social/cultural inheritance 


and moving from one continent and country to another and from one religion 


to another. His clinical and research interests focused on the impact of culture 


and biology on psychology, and integral to this was his theory of psychosocial 
development across the lifespan (Erikson, 1994; Nicolson, 2014). 


His ideas about psychosocial development and how they might enhance 


understanding of genealogy and identity are summarized below along with my ideas 


on how they might be useful to inform thinking a little further. 


1. 


Following Freud he considered that there are unconscious and conscious processes 
involved in psychosocial development and these bind our sense of self. They 
include things we know, have thought about and can recall and reflect upon, 
including things we don’t know consciously but are nonetheless present and 
influential in our psyche throughout life. 


Thinking genealogically therefore it is likely that the unconscious experiences 
of our parents and grandparents will in turn have shaped theirs and 
consequently our own psychosocial development. 


We are all psychologically, biologically and socially dependent on other 
people. We are unable to survive unless we have real and emotional relationships 
with others. 


Those we are most likely to have such a connection with are our relatives 
who share genetic, psychosocial and cultural histories. 


We cannot survive psychologically outside of a culture or social context because 
this is how we make sense of how to relate to others. 


We experience ourselves via the culture and beliefs transmitted through our 
families of origin that in turn have their roots in past generations. 


Each of us makes sense of the world through being able to reflect on ourselves, 
on others, our social context and what is happening in our relationships. 


Similarly, many of us also reflect on our family, ethnic and genetic origins as 
a partial means of making sense of ourselves. 


At no stage of our lifespan are we able to reach a state of psychosocial perfection 
or harmony so that however loving and competently we are parented some of 
our infantile and early childhood needs are never met. This is true throughout 
the lifespan, and our sense of identity is formed through a tension between 
needs that are met and those that have not been. 


It is probable too, taking the concepts above into account that the tensions 
experienced between our parents’ and grandparents’ met and unmet needs, 
among other things, will shape our own sense of identities. 
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Erikson’s basic lifespan model 


Erickson’s model of the lifespan is divided into eight psychosocial stages roughly 
corresponding to developmental age as shown in Table 1.1. At each stage there is 
potential for positive and negative outcomes and each gets carried on until the next 
stage and to the end of life with identity as the pivotal point. Lifespan psychology 
invariably produces consequences for subsequent generations, suggesting a variation 
on our reading of this model and assumptions about the influence of genealogy 
upon each individual’s identity. For example, I was told by a much older cousin, 
that my maternal great grandmother, Dinah, had been particularly mean-spirited 
and that her personality and behaviour had influenced the health and well-being of 
my maternal grandmother Polly (her daughter) and, I am guessing, Polly’s siblings. 

It is likely Polly’s experiences were transmitted in some form to my mother. 
Dinah herself came from Germany to live in the east end of London some time in 
the nineteenth century, marrying Harris Saunders whose origins were in Tzarist 
Russia. More than that I don’t know, except that another cousin told me that Harris 
was apparently terrified of Dinah. Why was Dinah (apparently) so inclined? At the 
start of the nineteenth century there were relatively few German Jews in London 
as Jewish life in Germany was peaceful unlike in Russia. Was there a clash of values 
and culture? Did she experience isolation? Was there discrimination? Was her own 
early upbringing a mean-spirited one? Perhaps she knew no better. 

The first year of life, characterized by Erikson as a stage of basic trust versus basic 
mistrust, involves the infant interacting with his/her parent or caretaker, and it is the 
quality of that care that will give or deny the infant a sense of predictability or trust 
in the world. If the child’s major experience leads to a sense of trust then the child 
is likely to go on to have a degree of trust that means he/she will make successful 
relationships and have a positive sense of self. Of course during the first year of life 
we don’t have an effective grasp of language so conceptualizing this sense of trust 
will be instinctive and unconscious rather than intellectual. 

Klein’s perspective (Klein, 1959) is useful for understanding such developmental 
aspects of the networks I feature. Geographic and social places were in some degree 


TABLE 1.1 Erikson’s eight ages of man 





Age Stage 

0—1 years Basic trust vs basic mistrust 

1-3 years Autonomy vs shame and doubt 
3-5 years Initiative vs guilt 

5-12 years Industry vs inferiority 

12-18 years Identity vs role confusion 
18-25 years Intimacy vs isolation 

25-50 years Generativity vs stagnation 


50+ Ego integrity vs despair 
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of flux in that many were either first- or second-generation immigrants or had had 
to migrate internally in order to find work. 


The adults’/parents’ sense of who they are, their place (geographically and 
socially) in the world and their family’s future prospects will permeate 
unconscious relationships and thus imbue the infant with some degree of 
trust or mistrust in themselves. 


A more immediate impact would include difficulties with parenthood possibly 
leading to poor trust. 


There is evidence that for many women and some men, depression following 
childbirth and in the early years of childcare can have a negative impact 
upon relationships. 


The second stage in development, of autonomy versus shame and doubt, takes place 
when the child has developed basic skills of communication and physical dexterity 
and mobility. At this stage he/she has gained some control over his/her bladder and 
bowels. If he/she makes too many mistakes in the learning process then he/she will 
increasingly develop a sense of shame rather than a sense of accomplishment. Once 
again the quality of the care received will make a difference for better or worse. 


Cultural, political, historical and religious beliefs and behaviour patterns are 
going to influence family practices, such as toilet training, and the value 
placed on various skills. Furthermore, gender is likely to be a factor in such 
value and belief systems. 


Initiative versus guilt refers to the psychosocial crisis around the child’s ability to 
plan and take the initiative for some of his/her actions. He/she may also be interacting 
with other children during this stage. This indicates there is scope for a great many 
mistakes, and if the child is not supported by his/her adult carers he/she may 
experience too much of a sense of guilt about his/her failures. 


Similar factors impact upon this stage of psychosocial development as with 
that above. Gender and social class will become increasingly important as 
well, as the child enters a broad social environment at school and beyond. 


Around the time of starting school, the emotional crisis is about industry versus 
inferiority. For the first time the child is put into competition with several other for- 
merly unknown children. He/she is faced with the need for approval from strangers, 
and that is achieved via the quality of his/her work at school rather than other 
personal qualities. If he/she doesn’t do well, he/she risks feeling inferior to peers. 


Physical and sexual abuse in previous generations will influence the child and 
perhaps become increasingly apparent once they are interacting with peers. 
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There is evidence that abuse experienced by parents is replicated in their 
childcare practices and evidence that abused parents react strongly against 
reproducing such behaviours. Either way family histories of abuse are 
relevant (Bayer et al., 2008). 


Of course it need not be abuse that produces that sense of inferiority. As in my 
father Theo’s case, there was the feeling that because of his father’s financial status 
he himself was unable to aspire to his brothers’ advantages. 

The crisis for the adolescent is to resolve the battle between developing a sense 
of identity versus role confusion. There are so many opportunities and obligations 
that a teenager might be faced with, including those that surround sexual identity 
and the development of relationships. Successful resolution of this crisis is the 
development of an integrated sense of identity and entry to successful adulthood. 


As the child moves towards adulthood the family historical influences on 
infancy and childhood feed into their understandings of who they are and 
how secure they are in their own bodies and minds. 


In 1915, when James Nicolson, my husband’s father, was only 14 years old, his 
brother Peter aged 17 died of measles and pneumonia shortly after enlisting and 
leaving his home for army training during the First World War. It is difficult to 
know for sure the impact this had upon James and the wider family (see Chapter 3) 
but it is likely to have undermined his sense of personal security and possibly led to 
his alcohol abuse in adulthood. 

In young adulthood, during the crisis period of intimacy versus isolation, the task 
for the young woman or young man is to manage to develop close relationships 
without losing their own identity. The middle period of life, generativity versus 
stagnation, involves creativity and development of self-identity and one’s talents 
including parenthood. Two of my great uncles (Morris) Joe Bernstein, my 
grandfather’s older brother and Leon, his younger brother, chose to travel abroad 
to new territories. Joe went to New Mexico and famously was murdered when he 
was 22 by an outlaw gang led by Billy the Kid. Leon went to Trinidad and founded 
an oil well, but suffered financial difficulties, returned home and died when he was 
only 38. 

Ego integrity versus despair, the final stage, comprises the sum of life’s parts. Did the 
person manage to make sense of his/her life, achieve what he/she sought in the way 
that he/she wanted to? If there are too many regrets, too many unresolved issues 
from earlier in life, then a sense of hopelessness may set in for the last stage of life. 


Parents and grandparents with unresolved issues and bitterness, and those 
who by contrast can provide love and support, will have an impact upon the 
new generation. 

Similarly, some adults live ‘through their children’ which might lead to 
negative trans-generational experiences. 
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It is self-evident now, I expect, that the marking of old age as being 50+, as 
Erikson did, is not relevant in twenty-first-century Western society. Of course, this 
model was developed in the twentieth century and has been criticized for being 
biased towards a heterosexual, patriarchal view of what it should mean to be human. 
Thus it is a framework not a prescription. For instance when Graham Smith and 
I re-analysed some of his oral history data of accounts of older homeless men’s 
lives (Smith and Nicolson, 2011) we expected to identify how their earlier 
experiences and relationships led to their despair in old age. This was not what we 
found though. Many explained their lives as adventurous and exciting despite what 
we had perceived to be their dire circumstances in old age. 

One of the appealing elements of such a model for me though is that it supports 
a means of structuring each of our narratives of self-identity, permitting a range of 
responses to relationships and events that impact upon each of us at different times 
in our lives. I am proposing this model as a basic framework through which we 
might begin to explore the psychosocial contributions of our recent (and earlier) 
ancestors to our self-identity development. To reiterate briefly, it is important to 
remember that Erikson’s psychosocial stages were to be understood as having 
cultural and biological conscious and unconscious components through which 
psychology is structured. 

Sigmund Freud and Melanie Klein, in different ways, also had much to contribute. 
Freud was particularly convincing in his explanations of how unconscious desires 
and defence mechanisms might be transmitted across generations (Freud, 1919/2003). 
He was also clear about the ways in which anxiety played a role in development 
throughout life (Craib, 2001) in that the ego (or self) is constantly defending itself 
against internal persecutors or anxieties (Freud, 1936) and the defences we employ 
shape who we become. Melanie Klein emphasized anxiety more than Freud and 
described primitive unconscious mechanisms through which, from infancy, we 
defend ourselves. These involve splitting away parts of our self in order to avoid the 
pain (Klein, 1959; Segal and Klein, 1973). Specific defence mechanisms and 
examples of anxiety, denial and self-destructiveness are discussed in Chapter 6. 


Attachment, loss and change 


The work of the psychoanalyst and psychiatrist John Bowlby (Bowlby, 1977 and 
1982) and those whose work followed his, has established the fundamental 
importance of secure emotional attachments in the early months and years of life to 
healthy emotional development throughout the lifespan (Bifulco et al., 1992 and 
2000; Bifulco, 2002). While separation, trauma and grief following the death of a 
loved one in later life impact severely on most of us, our attachment style set early 
in psychological and physical development is a recognized predictor of how we 
manage adverse events, including the longer-term psychological outcomes (Bifulco 
et al., 2004 and 2008). These adverse events might include migration and emigration 
caused by poverty and persecution or trauma provoked by the untimely loss of close 
relatives including children, as in the case of several nineteenth-century ancestors. 
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Attachment style may be identified through the Attachment Style Interview (ASI) 
that provides a detailed evaluation of an individual’s close relationships and related 
implications but might it be possible to develop a schedule to identify attachment 
styles through generations? 


Attachment styles 


Research on attachment distinguished different styles of attachment (Ainsworth 
et al., 1978). Bowlby (1988) argued that an effective attachment relationship pro- 
vides a secure base to explore the social and physical environment and explicitly 
how the degree of security and trust established during early attachment relation- 
ships impacts on subsequent emotional and social development. Following 
Ainsworth, who talked about secure and insecure attachments, Bowlby (1988) 
expanded the simple distinction between secure and insecure attachment styles to 
a threefold model: 


e Secure attachment in which the individual is confident that the parent figure 
will be available, responsive and helpful in adverse and frightening situations. 
This individual feels emboldened to explore the world. 

e An anxious, resistant attachment pattern that reflects the experience of the 
individual who is uncertain whether his/her parent will be responsive or 
available. He/she tends to be prone to separation anxiety, clingy and cautious 
about exploring the world. 

e An anxious, avoidant attachment when the individual has no confidence 
that he/she will receive a helpful response and instead expects to be rebuffed. 


Looking through the family networks it is possible to identify some individuals 
who have coped well and those who have coped less successfully with sudden 
change and/or loss. Why did some people turn to alcohol or drug abuse? Why did 
others have multiple intimate relationships? Why did others physically abuse partners 
(usually female ones) and children? I also wonder about migration and emigration 
as well as those who left their families to seek their fortunes abroad. Were decisions 
connected with attachment experiences? Moving to the Wild West as many seemed 
to do would mean that everyday contact with loved ones would never happen 
again. Were the adventurers those who had been securely attached and those who 
remained behind anxious about losing their closest relationships? 

This classification of attachment styles was further developed by Bifulco and 
colleagues (2004 and 2008) and used to assess the attachment style and psychological 
prospects for adults experiencing adverse events. Since then, work on defining, 
describing and applying attachment styles has expanded further and has been used 
by psychologists, psychiatrists and clinical social workers to identify emotional 
relationships and psychological problems (Shemmings and Shemmings, 2011). Each 
one of us has suffered from grief when a loved person, animal or place is lost. This 
could be for any number of reasons. Death of a significant person is an obvious 
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trigger for grief, but may include losing someone to Alzheimer’s, moving home 
away from familiar friends and places. What are the psychological results of that loss 
for both ourselves and those who come after us? Does psychology have an impact 
beyond generations and if so how is it transmitted? As I will suggest at the end of 
Chapter 2, the community studies of the 1960s and the work of Peter Marris 
identified the security of stable communities that potentially assuage trauma within 
families. Perhaps the close ties of Highlanders and Islanders in Scotland, and 
Jewish communities in Russia, acted as security blankets to counteract distress 
from early deaths from disease, cruelty, poverty and persecution. Once migration 
of communities begins then maybe attachment styles set in infancy become more 
important as predictors of strengths and weaknesses in families. 

Patterns of infant attachment do seem to endure throughout life for many of us 
and attachment styles present in adults may be assessed in different, but overlapping 
ways, to provide attachment profiles. Furthermore, if for different reasons individuals 
don’t manage to establish a secure, loving emotional attachment early on in life, the 
consequences have implications for the next generation and therefore it is highly 
likely that our attachment profile will be transmitted in some form to subsequent 
generations. A disorganized attachment style, for example, will impact negatively 
on children’s and grandchildren’s abilities to recover from adverse events that 
might result in substance or alcohol abuse, violence and a generally problematic life. 
On the other hand, secure attachments will enhance the ability to manage adversity 
and this would support the emotional experiences of subsequent generations. The 
focus upon specific traumatic events, particularly the death of loved ones, is central 
to Chapter 3, but is salient too because it was this type of experience that influenced 
Bowlby’s own lifetime work. 


John Bowlby’s early life (1907-1990) 


In 2011 I attended a seminar at the Tavistock Clinic (where Bowlby had once been 
director) to celebrate his life. This turned out to be one of the drivers of my interest 
in the links between family history and psychology. What lingered in my mind was 
how the young John Bowlby’s interest in attachment came directly from his personal 
experience. Bowlby, along with his five siblings, had been brought up primarily by 
a nanny and nursemaid rather than by his mother. When his first loving nursemaid 
left his parents’ employ, and his care was taken over by a nanny, in line with the 
predominant culture, there was concern not to ‘spoil’ him. He later wrote that this 
apparent withdrawal of affection had left a life-long emotional scar. 

Bowlby’s family history contained many examples of separation and loss. His 
parents had led largely separate lives from each other, reflecting their own expectations 
based on their own family backgrounds. Bowlby’s mother and siblings lived mostly 
in Scotland. His mother left the childcare to nursery staff and nannies. His father, a 
surgeon, lived and worked in London, so that when his mother visited her husband 
she was away from the children and the nannies for months at a time. Bowlby’s 
paternal grandfather had been killed in action when Bowlby’s own father was five 
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years old. This must have influenced his father’s maintenance of an emotional distance 
from his children and possibly from his wife. While Bowlby’s father may not have 
focused overtly on his own early loss, it was something that intrigued Bowlby himself. 
Bowlby also believed that intergenerational behavioural and emotional patterns 
might have significance beyond immediate face-to-face relationships. 

Antonia Bifulco and colleagues’ work on trauma and loss in childhood (Bifulco 
et al., 1992 and 2000; Bifulco, 2002) further demonstrated its impact upon mental 
well-being in adulthood with consequences for the subsequent generation of parents 
who frequently suffered severe bouts of depression, as we can also see in the work 
of Brown and Harris on depression (Brown and Harris, 1978). There is then arguably 
a cycle of emotional and psychological disadvantage that not only impacts upon those 
whose parents have suffered and transmitted their sense of loss, but that the suffering 
and trauma from previous generations gets passed down through the family 
(Newcomb and Locke, 2001; Chapple, 2003; Mendlowicz and Figueira, 2007; 
Pillemer et al., 2007; Dekel and Goldblatt, 2008). 

It may also be that suffering and loss among particular communities brings about 
psychological disruption that is passed through to subsequent generations. Severe 
examples would be the Yazidis, the Kurds and Marsh Arabs at various times in Iraq. 
In 2015 Syrians and sub-Saharan African groups migrating to find a better life after 
their own countries have been devastated by war and famine were prepared to suffer 
disruption and loss to survive for the benefit of future generations. 


Conclusions 


Psychosocial development that involves the influence of biology, social interactions 
and conscious and unconscious mental processes across the lifespan, leads to the 
growth in each of us of a sense of who we are — our self or identity. This is an active 
concept in that it changes over time. We ourselves reflect upon who we are, trying 
to define our self or identity, and accordingly engage in telling our own story to 
ourselves and representing it to others as part of an ongoing reflexive process. 
Psychoanalytic psychology with its clinical and empirical evidence is particularly 
helpful for making sense of how we manage this. Symbolic interactionist and social 
behavioural concepts, in parallel with psychoanalytic insights, explain how we 
process experience and come to manage our sense of agency. 

These theoretical dimensions also point us to the powerful role of our early 
experiences and relationships in shaping who we are, which in turn suggest the need 
to search out longer and deeper roots to family relationships beyond and across 
generations. In the following chapter, I examine methods for collecting and 
analysing data derived from initial searches online. 


Note 


1 At the time an experiment in providing community housing for east London working- 
class families which is now considered one of the most deprived estates in London 
(Bullock, 1994; Hudson-Smith et al., 2002). 
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METHODOLOGIES 


Formal, practical and serendipitous 


Introduction 


In this chapter I consider how we conduct an initial search into our family history 
via electronic databases such as Ancestry, Find My Past, Genes Reunited, Family 
Search and a growing number of others. This involves: 


e collecting and checking the information 

e managing the information in order to review your findings 

e relating electronic and other informal information such as letters, photos and 
other documents available through family collections 

e displaying the data on a family tree/chart. 


I then summarize other well recorded methods of data collection such as oral 
history, DNA testing, parish records, databases and documents, particularly 
immigration, naturalization, death, birth and marriage certificates, that are not 
necessarily available online. Finally, in more depth, I explore what I term social 
genealogy, referring to psychologically applicable ways of analysing family history 
data such as emotional geography (Nash, 2005; Altman and Low, 2012), historical 
documents, family systems theories (Dallos and Draper, 2010) and the use of socio- 
genograms (Schutzenberger, 1998). 

There has been an explosion of information about ancestors’ lives since the 
turn of the twenty-first century, most of which is now online. The digitization of 
ever increasing databases such as wartime records, census data, death, marriage 
and divorce records, genetic information and the sharing of information among 
family history researchers across the world has expanded the potential for detailed 
knowledge of those whose lives preceded our own. It has also expanded the 
likelihood for mistakes in family trees. I am not planning to provide a fail-safe 
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account of how to manage these sources of information and ensure accuracy — that 
is beyond my particular expertise. My intention is to explore the ways in which 
various stages of the information gathering impacts upon identity and potentially 
mental well-being. Consequently, this chapter challenges Angela’s view, described 
in the introduction, that all we end up with from family history studies is a list of 
names, places and dates. I am also clear, conversely, that many mistakes can be made 
by over-enthusiastic interpretation of this type of information. 

There is an ever-growing amount of literature concerned with how to search for 
family history — some popular guides while others are more thought-provoking such 
as Helen Osborn’s essential research methods (Osborn, 2012) or Celia Heritage’s 
book about using death records to trace ancestors (Heritage, 2013). When I first 
read Osborn I couldn’t help laughing at her comments in the preface because they 
fitted my efforts exactly: 


By the time most people . . . [have been] bitten by the genealogy bug, it 
can seem a little late to start questioning the methods used and the extra 
skills that should be acquired. Researching using mainly the internet has 
made the tendency to dive in without proper preparation even more 
prevalent than it was. Only when the cliché of the brick wall frustrates our 
research are we forced to take stock. 

Osborn, 2012, p. 11 


It is indeed important to begin by being systematic in your search and managing 
your data accurately and effectively. I stress this because I myself failed to do this as 
I became carried away by the excitement of discovery when all the information 
flooded in. In fact some of what I thought I had found led me to bark up the wrong 
family trees. 


What happens when you log for the first time? 


In my own case I had relatively little information about whom I was looking for, 
so I began with data on my parents’ births and deaths. The data sources that arrive 
immediately (they seem to fly sometimes) on your screens are census data and 
registers of births, marriages, baptisms and deaths. These registers provide dates 
and places but also information about who registered the birth and/or lived in the 
same household as the person you are searching — often parents and siblings. 
The online provider builds up the family tree for you — and that is part of the 
problem because it is so easy to let it get out of hand. This is mostly because there 
is so much detail for you to check on the one hand while on the other, the online 
tree is tempting you to go forward. Part of what seems jet propulsion to the ever- 
growing tree are ‘hints’ (named as such if you use Ancestry, but each provider has 
a version of this). These lead you towards new or corroborating information 
including other public family trees (which are frequently inaccurate, dangerously 
drawing extra faults into your own data) that look as if they contain information 
that links or overlaps with the tree you are constructing. 
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The next steps 


As a surprisingly large number of people have the same names and lived their lives 
in similar local communities it is all too easy to identify the wrong person as your 
relative — once again being systematic and cautious is the best advice. Once you 
think you have the relevant details of the person you are searching for then the next 
stage is to see the certificates of birth, marriage, divorce, baptism and death because 
they can provide more qualitative information such as causes of death or marital 
breakdown. Often too there is further information of others who were witnesses. 
Data such as emigration, immigration and naturalization records similarly provide 
greater depth and insight into what happened to people and possibly why and how. 
It is still difficult though. My father frequently told me that his mother had lived 
in Disraeli Road in Putney — emphasized frequently because I had a friend living 
there. I discovered information about some Hobys living there but so far have not 
been able to connect them with my grandmother. 

DNA test-kits are sold by companies such as Ancestry and it is tempting to think 
they might produce a clear-cut link between you and previous generations. The test 
involves providing them with a sample of saliva, the analysis of which supplies 
information on ethnicity (e.g. 50 per cent Irish and 50 per cent Polish) and if you 
consent for your information to be on the public system, it is likely that potential 
relatives will make contact. However, it appears that these tests have their limitations 
because some chromosomes are capable of obliterating important details of genetic 
outcomes (Zerubavel, 2012). It may also be the case (as it seems for much of what 
I am investigating) that there are too few members of your own tribe seeking their 
origins so connections cannot be made that way. 

Family trees are but a small part of family history — as my protagonists Angela 
and Gillian proposed. They are though the indisputable starting point of enabling 
us to identify common ancestors followed by aunts, uncles and cousins. Research 
on the tree provides the skeleton around which we need to attach the flesh. Before 
doing so though it is really important to ensure you have the right people with the 
correct dates for their life events — birth, christenings, marriages, births of children 
and deaths. It is so tempting to cheer when you find details of someone with the 
same name. The specialist website warns you of obvious errors, for instance, if you 
identify and include a person in your tree who appears to be born before their 
mother was of child-bearing age. However, it doesn’t inform you that you have 
saved the details of the wrong John Smith and that by so doing you contaminate 
the accuracy of your search bringing a number of other ‘cuckoos’ into your tree 
along with their relatives. 

An example I discovered, initially to my horror, was that one of my great aunt 
Minna’s sons appeared to have been a Nazi. Minna Bernstein married a man called 
Ernst Schreck who was German, but not Jewish. They had four children — Francis 
born in 1890, Minnie in 1894, Doris born in 1895 and Wilhelm Julius born in 1898. 
I received an Ancestry ‘hint’ linking the family to another tree. In that tree, Julius 
Schreck was identified as having been born in Bavaria and dying in 1938 in 
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Germany. My obvious thought was that he had been murdered in the early days of 
the Nazi regime. There was a hint for Wilhelm Julius from a website called Find a 
Grave. I was intrigued as to why the family went to Germany but excited about the 
link to the grave information. As I clicked on it though there were two alarming 
photographs. The first image to hit me was Adolf Hitler in full uniform standing by 
a grave and the second was a photograph of Julius Schreck in his Nazi uniform. He 
had been Hitler’s driver and died in a road accident. I was astonished. But then I 
started thinking about whether there had been some mistake. The birth of the 
youngest son in Germany was strange. I looked at all the census and birth records 
for the family and discovered that young Wilhelm Julius had actually been born in 
London and that the family had always lived in London. Eerily though, and possibly 
the reason for the error in the hint was that he was born in the same year as the 
Nazi Julius. 


Individual activities 


The possibilities for providing depth and breadth to the family story depend on what 
is available to you. When my aunt Amelia (Saunders/Freedman Network D) died 
she left a large box of family photographs many of which had names on the back: 
an invaluable resource. My father, Theo, wrote notes about himself and letters to 
me (some of which were relevant) and he also kept letters from my grandfather 
Isidore — related to the disposal of his brother Leon’s oilfield as well as press cuttings 
about his philately, including contact with the then King (George V), another stamp 
enthusiast. Barry Goldwater (Network B) has had a great deal written about his life 
and the lives of his parents, grandparents (one of whom was my second great aunt 
Sarah Nathan Goldwater), siblings and their offspring. Barry himself has written 
about his political career and thinking (Goldwater, 2014) as well as being the subject 
of others’ accounts. Details of the life of Cyril Barnett (Network D) my first cousin, 
the award-winning surgeon, were also easy to discover because of accounts of his 
life and work. Similarly my cousin Maurice Rickards, author and photographer 
(Network B), and Ellen Nicolson, James’ mother, had obituaries published in 
national and local newspapers. 


Oral histories 


Most methodological approaches to genealogy begin by urging the researcher to 
talk to as many family members as possible for information about ancestors. Oral 
history as an academic and popular discipline is about collecting systematic data 
through talking to individuals about a specific topic (Thompson, 2000; Abrams, 
2010). In this case it would be about family histories and memories and reflections 
about life and culture (Perks and Thomson, 2015). Oral history differs from some 
other social scientific endeavours in that the interviewee is encouraged and 
recognized as an active participant in the research and is the one who constructs the 
story they are telling (Bornat and Diamond, 2007). 
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It is a relatively recent specialization in public history overall but also the most 
ancient form of history — pre-literacy — recording lives and cultures through telling 
stories. But what is different about oral history? Does it offer something that a ‘chat’ 
or in-depth interview does not? (Portelli, 2009). One factor distinguishing oral 
history is that it focuses on accounts infused with emotion. Portelli suggests a quote 
from Agatha Christie’s Poirot character as exemplifying what this means. He states 
that (as a detective) it is important to know certain facts that have lingered in 
people’s memories even though they may not know exactly what that fact is or what 
it signifies. Thus it is an emotional memory or impression that gets stated orally — 
told to another as significant (Portelli, 1981). 

It is also valid to suggest that many of us don’t agree that we have said something 
that the researcher may believe has been said (Borland, 1991). It may be that the 
emotion has been transferred between the interlocutors rather than ‘facts’ as each 
person gave different meanings to stories and shared events understanding what 
happened differently. 

In my own case, even though I had too few relatives or older family friends I 
could talk to about the family, there were many examples of events and conversations, 
particularly with my father, about various family members that had a poignancy 
although the facts were somewhat blurred. In several cases using online databases 
and archives it became possible to develop the stories in ways that inspired even 
greater emotional outcomes, influencing my own sense of self and identity. 

More positive however was that Judy Nicolson, my mother-in-law whose 
home in Scotland we visited many times over the years, enthusiastically took 
part in home movies, particularly in the Highlands where she had lived as a girl and 
where her parents had met. Her father had been a customs officer attached to a 
distillery and her mother a head teacher of a small school in the same town — 
Dalwhinnie. The family had grown up in Kingussie and we have several home 
movies around the area where she talks about her family and points to various 
locations of large and small events. Of course we wish we had made her do more. 


Archives 


Documents and sound archives from the British Library could be relevant in some 
family histories. If not directly related to individual family members, information 
about the time and the place could provide a lively sense of what it was like to be 
living in London during the nineteenth century for example. Newspaper archives 
also have their place but may be difficult to navigate and North American newspaper 
articles have proven to be especially useful as many are digitized back to the 
nineteenth century. As mentioned above, obituaries and stories of well-known 
people are available but the family histories that most of us seek are likely to be more 
intimate and so less public. Community histories or community archives provide 
important information about community and group heritage that may be formal or 
informally developed (Flinn, 2007). They might also include materials, written 
accounts and photographs. Group histories, such as Black or Jewish history or the 
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history of the Highland Clearances, come under this category. Relevant to this book 
also are accounts of immigration to the American west in the nineteenth century 
(Luebke, 1998) and the Lincoln County War (Fulton, 2008). These potentially 
intersect and complement the classic sociological community studies (Young and 
Wilmott, 2013). Finally, but not exhaustively, there are an increasing number of 
military records available. 


Literature and architecture 


Sometimes literature from a specific historical period can provide a sense of culture 
and beliefs of the time. Charles Dickens, Jane Austen, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky for 
instance all represent excellent examples of values, pastimes, social and intimate 
relationships, diet and eating behaviours, politics and economics of their own times. 
Similarly, historical biographies might give insight into contemporary lives such as 
accounts of London during the Blitz or the Highland Clearances. 


Emotional geographic maps 


Emotional geography, an emerging sub-discipline, is taking up psychoanalytic ideas 
more enthusiastically than mainstream psychology ever did, providing intriguing 
insights into affect, emotion and place (Pile, 1993 and 1996; Sibley, 2003; Bondi, 
2005a and 2005b; Davidson et al., 2012). My evocative memories of eating sausage 
pie at school, particularly because I lived in the most Jewish area of the UK at the 
time, might fit into this category; but identifying the towns, cities and houses our 
ancestors inhabited make for emotional memories and reflections. For instance, 
I recently noted that the church where my second great grandmother Louisa (Fox) 
Hoby had had her funeral in the mid-nineteenth century was very near my office 
in Bloomsbury. I had always loved the area around the University of London, the 
British Museum and east to Holborn. Even so, until working on the family tree I 
had had no idea of just how many of my family had lived, worked and died within 
a ten-minute walk in several directions of Bedford Square. I have given my feelings 
about this some (what I believed was) dispassionate thought. There was no magic 
linking my original liking for the area — which is really lovely in its own right — 
with the subsequent knowledge of family connections. However I do feel, with 
justification, that I can bring being a Bloomsbury girl into my identity. 

There is more to understanding emotional geographies of course. Studies of 
community have provided us with a sense of identity as noted some years ago now 
by Peter Marris (Marris, 2014) who was concerned with the emotional reactions and 
sense of loss for people whose communities had changed beyond their recognition. 
People living near London’s Heathrow airport, whose communities have been 
threatened with demolition in the advent of a third runway, have been taking direct 
action attempting to show the chief executive and other senior airport staff how 
angry and upset they are feeling about the vulnerability of their community. The 
sociological community studies published during the 1950s and 1960s also looked 
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at the change in relationships and child-rearing as old communities were broken up 
and families moved to suburbs where a healthier lifestyle was promised but the 
emotional loss experienced initially all but cancelled this out. Mining or other 
industry-based communities were also shown to provide emotional ties between 
the people living there and the physical sense of place they occupied (Young and 
Wilmott, 2013), an issue that continues to be relevant in the twenty-first century, 
witnessed by closure of coal mines and steel works. 


Displaying the data 


Most online databases provide a template for displaying, saving and printing family 
trees. Also ‘genograms’ are the formal tool that health care and psychology pro- 
fessionals often use to identify behaviour or health patterns. In the case of medical 
or psychological histories they can include lines of influence and breaks in family 
connections. They have common symbols for gender, divorce, deceased and so on. 
Despite the attempt to show family patterns graphically and make them clear, my 
experience has been that if you attend to all the possible demonstrations of relation- 
ship they become rather a complex visual tool. In what follows in the book I have 
attempted to display relationships that I discuss. But when do you stop? How much 
visual information is actually relevant to the observer? How much can you make 
sense of anyway? In the end I decided to draw my own diagrams using names and 
dates and, where relevant, information about place. 


Conclusions 


Genealogy is not particularly easy even though it is so popular and of course it is 
possible to engage a professional to do the work for you. The researcher, and I am 
thinking about the amateur, might be content with that list of names, dates and 
places so derided by Angela. But even those are difficult to construct because there 
is so much inaccuracy in the online systems, most particularly if you take account 
of others’ efforts in their own trees, as with Julius Schreck. 

Most people who get as far as taking out a subscription to a provider are likely 
to put some degree of effort into seeking the information they need. Pitfalls are 
abundant and the work takes time. However the key question for me is: how 
does the knowledge we acquire in this way enable greater sense of identity and 
understanding of who we really are? For this a mixture of psychology, geography, 
history and method as well as how to collect, check, organize and display data are 
crucial prerequisites. In what follows I relate theory to some members of the family 
networks. 


PART II 


Psychological and 
historical processes 


INTRODUCTION 


In this, the second part of the book, I apply relevant theories from psychology to 
the experiences of members of the family networks, indicating how their ways of 
behaving and thinking interconnect with subsequent generations. These theories 
specifically are: 


¢ Erikson’s framework, focused on psychosocial benefits, difficulties and problems 
that are passed down through generations illustrated by the lives of the selected 
family networks. 

e The complementary work of Sigmund Freud and Melanie Klein, particularly 
concerning how primitive infantile experiences impact upon adulthood. 

e Studies of attachment and loss based on the work of: 

e John Bowlby (Bowlby, 1960) and colleagues who established the link 
between loss, grief and emotional disturbance. 

e Antonia Bifulco (Bifulco ef al., 2000) and George Brown and Tirril Harris 
(Brown and Harris, 1978) who considered the impact of adversity, depression 
and trauma on a subsequent generation and developed attachment style 
interviews. 

e Peter Marris (Marris, 2014) who broadened the concept of attachment and 
loss to cover place and community. 


In addition, I attempt to place the events and experiences within their socio-political 
and historical contexts. 


3 


PAIN AND LOSS ACROSS 
THE YEARS 


Introduction 


The individual stories in this chapter focus upon specific traumatic events particularly 
the death of loved ones. These comprise: 


e the loss of a child and an older sibling through armed conflict and disease 
e the loss of an infant 
e the loss of a parent during childhood. 


The chapter explores the construction of these events and their psychosocial 
influence on the identity and emotional state of siblings and potentially future 
generations. All the family networks I describe in this book have lost children — in 
infancy and childhood but also as young adults in war. They have this in common 
with most other family groups whose ancestors lived through global conflicts. The 
First World War, whose centenary has now been marked, took the lives of a gener- 
ation of (mostly) young men. This in turn influenced the lives of their female 
contemporaries’ marriage prospects as well as the psychosocial heritages of siblings, 
nephews and nieces. 

Most of the psychological evidence about loss of loved ones of any age indicates 
the risk of emotional distress or disorder including a risk of suicide (Bowlby, 1977 
and 1982; Bifulco et al., 1992; Marris, 2014). Furthermore, studies have indicated 
that parents and siblings in particular may experience survivor guilt. For a young 
person whose sibling suffers an untimely and often sudden death there is the further 
chance that earlier sibling rivalries, when the survivor expressed normal jealousy or 
hostility to the now dead sibling, may compound survivor guilt (Cain et al., 1964; 
Bank and Kahn, 1975; Rosen, 1985; Applebaum and Burns, 1991; Charles and 
Charles, 2006). Figure 3.1 suggests links between parental attachments and early 
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FIGURE 3.1 Death of a brother 


experiences, how these are passed between generations and connect to survivor 
guilt and expectations of the survivor child(ren). 


Young adults and the impact of the First World War 


This is the story of two particular young men and their families whose lives were 
lost around 100 years ago, although the stories are clearly generalizable. They are 
Peter Nicolson and (Morris) Leon Bernstein, although their sad deaths are really 
the beginning of the stories of two other men, their younger siblings, whose 
subsequent lives appeared blighted — James Nicolson by alcohol abuse, consequent 
ill health and an untimely death, and Theo Bernstein by numerous extra-marital 
affairs, gambling addiction and a general sense of personal injustice — a ‘chip on his 
shoulder’ — that led to his long-term unhappiness. Not everything that led to the 
difficulties that James and Theo later experienced was necessarily caused by 
the deaths of their older brothers of course. However, it is possible that the traumas 
associated with these losses weakened their resilience to subsequent events. Digging 
deeper into the socio-historical and political events surrounding the lives of James, 
Theo and their families suggests that an individual psychological investigation alone 
is not enough. 


Peter Nicolson 


Peter, the son of Neil (sometimes written as Niel) and Ellen (MacDougall) Nicolson, 
and older brother of James Nicolson, was born on 19 January 1897 in Raasay. He 
died aged only 17 on 16 January 1915, a few days short of his eighteenth birthday. 
Figure 3.2 shows his link to James, who is three years younger. 
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FIGURE 3.2 Peter Nicolson’s family tree 


Peter is buried in Raasay New Cemetery and identified on the Raasay War 
Memorial on the Island of Skye as having served as Private Peter Nicolson, army 
number 1654, with D Company the 2/4th Battalion of the Cameron Highlanders. 
Tragically, Peter died of measles and pneumonia before his regiment saw action. 
Given that life on Raasay was for the most part sheltered from the Scottish mainland, 
it is highly likely that Peter and many of his island contemporaries would not have 
built up the levels of immunity equivalent to those of recruits from the mainland. 
Measles was a potentially deadly disease at that time and remains so even in the 
twenty-first century, particularly for those who have not been vaccinated or who 
are otherwise weakened by poor health. In 2013 for instance, cases of death from 
pneumonia following measles were reported in Swansea, South Wales. 


The Nicolson family on Raasay 


Raasay, an island off the coast of Scotland set between Skye and the mainland has 
a steadily dwindling population. There is no public transport on the island and it is 
reached by ferry from Skye. It appears to be a tourist destination in the twenty-first 
century with unusual flora and fauna. But during the First World War, iron ore was 
mined and there had been a railway (now abandoned) to transport the ore to the 
ferry. German prisoners of war (POWs) were among those who worked in these 
mines and there are stories about how the entire island, including these prisoners, 
took part in sports and games. James himself used to join in the races competing 
with the prisoners. This contact with the German POWs led to James becoming 
interested in Germany and German people and in turn led to his attendance at 
‘Hitler’s’ Berlin Olympic Games in 1936. We have some fascinating postcards and 
publicity photographs from that event. 

In 1891, 489 people lived on the island. The population continued to decline 
and was as low as 192 in 2001, being reduced further to 161 by 2011. The most 
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well-known inhabitant was, apparently, the poet Sorley McLean whose brother 
Johnny (eventually the rector, or headmaster, of Oban High School) married Joy 
Nicolson, a cousin to James and Peter. There would indeed have been many close 
kinship ties across the island in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
despite many families becoming broken up in the nineteenth century as the landlords 
(many of whom were English) engaged in clearances of their tenant crofters. 

However, there were other serious economic problems too. Particularly 
significant perhaps in this context was that in December 1917 there was a miners’ 
strike on Raasay. 

Peter’s father Neil came from generations of inhabitants of Raasay where 
Gaelic would have been the first language. As was typical, he simultaneously held 
various jobs in this small community. In the 1901 census when he was 41, Ellen his 
wife 40, Peter aged four, Christina aged two and James eight months, Neil was listed 
as a ‘commission agent’ and later the school board officer. The Nicolson family’s 
home address was simply ‘Orchard House’. As the population of the island was 
so small and stable no further information about the address was needed. Formal 
records show that when Peter died in 1915 that same address applied. The Nicolson 
family had been well integrated in the community for generations and until Peter 
enlisted, their lives had been focused on the island. 

Ellen though was born in Perthshire, on the east coast of mainland Scotland, into 
a rural farming community where it was unlikely that she would have been a fluent 
Gaelic speaker but she would have spoken a Scots dialect (the language of Robert 
Burns). When she was 30, in 1891, she lived in Kensington, London working as a 
servant. At first I found this location difficult to understand until a friend, Jackie 
Robertson, who had been a registrar and who also had Highland ancestors, told 
me that most probably Ellen had been in service to landed gentry with property in 
London, where the family could have been at the time of the 1891 census. Perhaps 
too that family might have been landowners involved in population clearances 
on Raasay. Maybe that was how Ellen and Neil met? The 1901 census showed that 
Ellen was definitely in Raasay, married to Neil and the mother of their three 
children. It was frequently said, only partially in jest, that the men of Raasay had to 
go to the mainland to find a wife given the small population and awareness of the 
need to widen the gene pool. 

Women and men in the Highlands and Islands lived very separate lives (Hopkins, 
2015). Evidence suggests that life was hard for Highland and Island communities 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, where women in particular often worked 
the land as well as cared for the family. Gender inequality within families was 
rife (Cassidy and Schmidt, 2008). Even so, in political conflicts and protests about 
the ownership of land, Highland Clearances and the rights of crofters, women 
were frequently engaged in protest action and held prominent roles in crofting 
communities (Robertson, 1997). Political activity of this kind would have 
represented some degree of emancipation for women and possibly led to more 
independence. 

The first thing that struck me looking at the family profile was that Neil and 
Ellen had not had any children until Ellen was 36. This would have been high 
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risk for her and the baby. One study of infant mortality in the nineteenth century, 
which included data from the Isle of Skye, indicated a greater proportion of infant 
deaths there than in an equivalent rural community in England. It appeared also 
that pregnancy rates on Skye were particularly high, with shorter intervals between 
pregnancies compared to other equivalent communities (Garrett and Davies, 2003). 
The couple may have suffered miscarriages before Peter’s birth. Also of course it 
would have meant that both parents would have been relatively old during the time 
before their children went to school. Having children relatively late in life might 
also have meant that Neil and Ellen were potentially fearful and anxiously attached 
parents making it difficult for them to let go as their children developed (Bifulco 
et al., 1992 and 2000). The three children reached their teenage years when Neil 
was 54 and Ellen 53. 

Peter, Christina and James were all adolescents during the run up to and start of 
the First World War, thus within Erikson’s developmental framework they would 
all have been working through the core adolescent processes of identity development 
versus role confusion (Erikson, 1994; Nicolson, 2014). This need to establish an 
identity may have exacerbated Peter’s enthusiasm for military service. Perhaps the 
thought of going to war enthused him because — even though there were 
Opportunities to join a territorial army, or even the regular army, in and before 1914 
— there had been no conscription into the British army until 1916. 

On the other hand, Peter simply might have been seeking employment as he 
probably had left school at 14, or perhaps he responded to the patriotic emotions 
inspired by Lord Kitchener’s statement that the country needed him. It may have 
been, though, that he wanted to try out separation from his parents and community 
even though he would probably have been fearful of doing so. Perhaps he felt 
securely attached enough, and trusted those with whom he had a close relationship, 
to leave home in the knowledge that he could return to pick up his life. Sadly it 
was not to be. 

How might news of Peter’s illness and death have been received? There is no 
doubt that an untimely death of a son would have been devastating for his parents 
and siblings. But whether his death from disease rather than in battle held a particular 
meaning for them it is impossible to tell. In many ways they must have felt cheated. 
They had seen their son volunteer for war but he had never even had the opportunity 
to fight. Christina, James and their parents, through the loss of a teenage son, 
comprised what has been termed a survivor family. Some cope well with their loss 
and support each other to move forward with their lives. Others suffer together or 
separately in different ways. These differences may be connected to their attachment 
styles and also their stage of psychosocial development. 

Three types of clinically identifiable survivor families described by Robert Krell 
(Krell and Rabkin, 1979) continue to be relevant. These are families: 


e who emphasize silence and focus on guilt 

e in which the lost child becomes incomparably precious 

e in which substitution and replacement of the lost child by another in the family 
lead to that surviving child being bound by a sense of being haunted by, or 
resurrected as, the dead one. 
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In other words, families invariably operate some type of psychological defence 
mechanism to protect themselves emotionally from the devastation of their loss. 
Surviving siblings could become the focus of strategies unconsciously designed to 
alleviate guilt and control fate through silence about the death. Psychological efforts 
to maintain this silence might have occurred through endowing the survivor child 
with qualities of the deceased as a form of substitution. These survivor children share 
many features, as do their families, but there appears to be a connection between 
the family’s defensive manoeuvre itself and the specific consequences for a surviving 
child of the bereaved family (Krell and Rabkin, 1979). Maybe the child colludes 
with denial of the death of, or even the life of, the dead sibling. Alternatively, 
the surviving children may never be able to live up to the idealized image of the 
dead ones. Nevertheless individuals and families demonstrate varying degrees of 
resilience, yet again influenced by early attachments and other experiences (Walsh, 
2003), and children and adolescents are also greatly influenced by the extent of their 
parents’ abilities to support them (Dowdney, 2008). 


James Nicolson 


James was nearly 15 when his brother died and had been several months younger 
of course when Peter first left the island of Raasay to join his regiment in 
1914. Peter died around the time that James was leaving school, at a key time 
for a young man attempting to make sense of his identity through independ- 
ence according to Erikson’s model (see Table 1.1). The loss of his brother may 
well have brought about role confusion in that James became the older, and indeed 
only, son. 

Did the nature of Peter’s recruitment to the army, the war itself, illness and death 
have a lasting impact on his family? And particularly did it significantly impinge on 
the lives of his younger brother James, his future wife Judy and their three sons 
Norman, Derry and Alan? The death of a child invariably affects the whole family, 
who in effect become survivors as suggested above (Krell and Rabkin, 1979). 
Changes in family relationships, behaviour and thought are made both consciously 
and unconsciously after such a loss in order to secure a new family balance and 
attempt at peace. Perhaps James was given the responsibility of being the older son, 
with Christina taking up the role of older sibling. Maybe his parents became distant 
from James and Christina and/or depressed. Perhaps they would have all stopped 
talking about Peter. What would their feelings have been towards the ongoing war 
in Europe or Peter’s comrades from his regiment? 

It seems likely that for this generation of the Nicolsons, and others on the island, 
adolescent development coincided with the necessity of finding work, which had 
further implications for family life, expectations and roles in that context. James at 
the age of 14, almost 15, would have been reaching a premature ‘manhood’ and 
feeling pressured in a number of ways — financial and geographical. It may have been 
that these pressures per se would have robbed him ofa chance to think about himself 
or the direction his life might take. He must have experienced further role confusion 
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given he was now the older son. He must have felt the weight of others’ expectations 
that had not arisen before. 

Given their own ages, James’ parents are likely to have had hopes that James 
would become financially independent of them, perhaps even supporting them in 
their old age. Similarly, he might also have had responsibilities towards Christina 
and her marriage prospects. Alternatively, she might have had to take responsibility 
for caring for James. There was a family ‘myth’ that James had been brought up by 
women, an idea I think that had been emphasized by his somewhat fastidious nature 
in adulthood. Oral evidence from Derry, along with conversations as we looked at 
photographs, suggested James was invariably well groomed, drove an immaculate, 
prestige car and expected only the best of living conditions — at least until his alcohol 
abuse got the better of him. 

After leaving school, James worked for Bairds, the mining company that 
administered the mine on Raasay and that had bought the island itself from the 
Wood family in 1911, who in turn had bought the island from the Rainys, an 
Edinburgh family, and they in turn had bought the estates from the McLeods — the 
clan who had populated the island until the early to mid-nineteenth century. Around 
1919 when he was 19 years old, James moved to work for Bairds in mainland 
Scotland. This may have proven traumatic for him as it is unlikely he had been away 
from the island before that time and his emotional family, geographical and memory 
ties were to Raasay (Bondi, 2005a; Davidson et al., 2012). Not only that of course 
but his older brother had died after leaving the island, that must have been significant. 

Research on attachment to place has suggested that personal identity in many 
cases involves geographical bonding (Rollero and De Piccoli, 2010) and consequently 
disruption of that bond — taking someone away from their sense of home and safety 
— has the potential to precipitate a degree of emotional disturbance (Altman and 
Low, 2012; Marris, 2014). This is the case even if the desire to move away had been 
for positive reasons. 

James became a troubled adult specifically demonstrated through his alcoholism 
that predated his marriage, as well as how the marriage was disrupted by substance 
abuse. This must have had an effect on his children’s lives. As with any attempt to 
develop a psychological profile of people from a previous generation, understanding 
the origins of James’ difficulties is informed guesswork. However, reflecting upon 
his adult attachment styles and his background culture, it may be that James had an 
enmeshed style based upon a dependency and close relationships in infancy that 
however had not allowed independence to flourish, thus provoking high levels 
of anxiety on leaving the island (Bifulco et al., 1992; Bifulco, 2002). Further, this 
enmeshed style may well be linked to his parents’ anxieties about their children, 
based on their grief related to Peter and their ages. 


(Maurice) Leon Bernstein 


Leon was my uncle, the second oldest of three boys, the youngest of whom was 
my father Theo, and two girls. Leon was killed in action in the First World War 
in 1918 when he was 22 years old. Second Lieutenant M. L. Bernstein was in the 
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11th Lancashire Fusiliers, awarded the Military Cross for bravery and described as 
having commanded his platoon with ‘great skill and dash throughout an enemy attack 
on Swayne’s farm’ in France in mid-June 1917. He had been wounded but then led 
his men to capture 30 Germans. Conditions for soldiers, including officers, during 
this conflict have been well documented (Bion, 1986). All evidence points to the 
chaos and carnage of those campaigns and even though Leon had been praised and 
decorated for his efforts, daily life would have been horrendous. Organization 
and leadership were poor while death and serious injury were all around. Leon 
subsequently died in action in April 1918 and is buried in a British military cemetery 
at Croix-du-Bac near Steenwerck on the France/Belgium border. I have a re-typed, 
but old, extract from his last letter home a few days before he died (Figure 3.3). 

It would appear that Leon had become exceedingly weary of war, and sometimes 
of life, but also felt, in his own words, the sweetness of life when his everyday 
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FIGURE 3.3 Extract from Leon’s last letter home 
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FIGURE 3.4 (Maurice) Leon Bernstein’s family tree 


existence was precarious. His thoughts about those dearest to him and the tone of 
the letter overall suggested a closeness to his family. Perhaps though he also wanted 
those at home to know how painful his existence had become with the fear of death 
— ‘getting blown off the earth in the next minute’. 


The Bernstein family 


The Bernstein family’s life in suburban Manchester provides an unsurprising contrast 
to the Nicolsons on Raasay. While all five Bernstein children, Julius, Leon, Rosa, 
Dora and Theo, were born in Cheetham (Lancashire), Elizabeth and Isidore were 
Londoners. It is most likely that they lived there because Elizabeth, at the time, had 
not yet been granted a divorce from Cuthbert Clark, her first husband, so that her 
life with Isidore would most likely have been seen as scandalous (Cohen, 2013). 

The context for Leon’s life, as well as that of his parents and siblings, must have 
been highly stressful for the following reasons: 


e Both of his parents and the wider families were from London having moved to 
Cheshire because Isidore and Elizabeth were unable to marry until after 1910 
when Elizabeth’s divorce came through. The children had all been born by that 
time. After that date they moved back to London. 

e Elizabeth was a Protestant and Isidore Jewish, one or both families might have 
objected to their relationship. 

e — Leon’ uncle of the same name had returned from Trinidad and died in Cheshire 
when he was only 38, living near Isidore’s family in that same year — the year 
Theo was born (1910) and Leon junior was 15. 

e In 1915 Isidore, whose occupation in his obituary (1939) was described as a 
“‘manufacturer’s agent’, was declared bankrupt. This would indicate a degree of 
stress leading up to and beyond this event. 

e Isidore was a renowned philatelist who organized conferences (there was one 
in Manchester in 1910) and wrote numerous articles and books on British 
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stamps that were used abroad. This indicates that his attention to family matters 
might have been stretched at times and some (possibly enjoyable) stress was also 
involved in his extramural work. 


Theo Bernstein 


Theo, who was seven when Leon was killed, left a written account in a diary that 
helped put his experiences into a psychological context. Theo was very proud of 
both his older brothers, Julius and Leon, who regularly sent him postcards from 
France during their war service. Theo believed that this led him to become fascinated 
by that country where, later, he spent many holidays before and after he married 
Sylvia. What haunted me on reading his account was how, as an eight-year-old boy, 
he came into the room and saw his mother reading the telegram informing her of 
Leon’s death. Theo saw her just sitting there in silence. She took no notice of him. 
The image also evoked a picture of a woman alone. He wrote: 


I shall never forget at the age of eight coming home from school finding my 
mother doubled up with grief having received the telegram stating that [Leon] 
had been killed in action. 


Isidore was presumably still at his office as it would have been mid-afternoon when 
Theo found her. The shock to the family of Leon’s death would have increased 
their anxiety about Julius’ safety (he was in the RAF). It is highly probable that 
Theo’s own loss and anxieties went unnoticed. Perhaps his wounds never healed. 
He certainly talked to me quite often about Leon when I was a child. Looking back, 
I realized that he had still been obsessed about the loss of his brother all his life, 
confirming for me just how difficult everything had been for him in 1918. When 
his wife Sylvia, my mother, died in 1989 he scattered her ashes over Leon’s grave 
at the military cemetery in northern France even though Sylvia had never known 
Leon so it is unlikely that she would have made that choice for herself: Theo’s own 
ashes were scattered there too by my sister in 1998 when he died as that was what 
my father had told her he wanted. 

There are differences in the cases of James Nicolson and Theo Bernstein. Leon 
had been considerably older than Theo when he died aged 22 as Theo was then only 
seven (nearly eight). Peter Nicolson had been only three years older than James, and 
unlike Peter Nicolson, Leon had not been the oldest child. Despite his obvious 
admiration for them, Theo always resented his older brothers’ privileged education, 
at least that is how I perceived the way he talked about his early life. What must 
that have felt like for him? Isidore declared bankruptcy when Theo was five, which 
must have been the driver for Theo having to attend a state school. Theo may have 
unconsciously believed that he was seen to be less important or valuable than his 
brothers but it is unclear how much information his parents would have provided 
for him about their financial affairs. Doubtless though, he would have sensed the 
financial and emotional strains in the family. 
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Reflecting on Theo’s concern with the past also added to my thinking about 
how, in the face of his own failures in relationships and career, the family narrative 
of the past helped to raise his self-esteem. The Bernstein family, at least the men, 
did appear to have a spirit of adventure and despite certain financial failures, Isidore, 
an ordinary Jewish middle-class man had publicly acknowledged connections with 
King George V due to their mutual interest in philately. I had been told this many 
times and have the letters and press cuttings. 

If, as I have speculated, Theo somehow lost a connection with his mother when 
he was only seven, he would only have been in primary school. His brothers and 
sisters were all born close together but Theo was the ‘baby’ of the family; something 
that his sisters Rosa and Dora often told me. I was a child and thought little of it at 
the time but now wonder what they were really trying to tell me. All of this suggests 
that notwithstanding, or because of, the presence of household staff, Theo did not 
receive the attention from his parents that his older siblings might have done or that 
he imagined they had. Perhaps the death of his older brother Leon was, to him, not 
just the loss of a sibling, which is bad enough, but the loss of a parent-figure and 
role model. Even though his brother Julius survived the war, there are likely to have 
been issues of survivor guilt for Julius as well as Theo (Street et al., 2005; Charles 
and Charles, 2006; Dowdney, 2008). Doubtless everyone would have been relieved 
that only one son had been killed not the two, but the trauma of Leon’s loss would 
have inevitably reverberated in the immediate aftermath and subsequently. 

Theo grew up to be an embittered, frustrated and violent man addicted to 
gambling who was constantly in need of money and alienated many relatives by 
borrowing from them. I wonder now how his loss of a brother and the subsequent 
impact on his family underlay his problems. He lived much in the past and was the 
only member of my wider family to tell me about ancestors on a regular basis and 
I can think now that perhaps he himself gained some positive sense of identity from 
his family history that was far from prosaic. 

I knew that his paternal grandfather (whom I recently identified as Julius or James 
Bernstein) lived in a large house in Islington and had been rich. It had also been 
important to my father to let me know that the Jewish side of his family were firmly 
rooted in England — something that he told me often. Theo also talked about his 
two uncles (Isidore’s brothers) — Morris Joe who had been murdered in New 
Mexico and his brother Leon who had discovered oil in Trinidad and had an oil 
well named after him. This family background, while boosting Theo’s sense of 
consequence, must also have exacerbated the feeling that he had failed to live up to 
such family standards. 

What really surprised me, when I began my research, several years after Theo’s 
death, was that not only did James Bernstein and Fanny Nathan have these three 
sons but they also had a baby, Baron, who died aged one year, as well as several 
sisters who were never mentioned. Given the dates of births and deaths, sadly 
Theo never met his grandparents, aunts or uncles on the Bernstein side. The grand- 
parents and uncles were all dead by the time Theo was born (1910) but Lenora, 
Hannah and Minna were all living for some time after his birth. Maybe Isidore’s 
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family had been unhappy about his choice of partner (Elizabeth) who was neither 
Jewish nor able to marry him because she was married to someone else. Again it is 
something I shall never know, but I look at the experiences of British Jews at the 
turn of the nineteenth to twentieth centuries in Britain in Chapter 5. 


The loss of a parent 


When Isidore was six and Leon (senior) his younger brother four, their father Julius 
James died. He was only 51 and although I tried to order his death certificate based 
on information from the death record, the certificate could not be found in the 
National Archives. There is little doubt that this would have been a distressing and 
traumatic experience. It would have been compounded the following year when 
Joe their older brother, who had been living in New Mexico, was murdered (see 
above in this chapter for discussion of the death of a brother). Joe’s murder and life 
has been well documented (Fulton, 2008), including in a play written by me (The 
Scholarship). 

Although Joe was 15 and 17 years older than each of his two youngest brothers 
he would have been an important role model. Perhaps, like with Theo’s relation- 
ship to his soldier brothers Leon and Julius during the First World War, Joe would 
have written to the boys with stories about the Wild West. No one appeared to 
know where Joe had been buried, although I know where and how he died. But 
how disturbing for the family that his violent untimely death followed his father’s 
so rapidly. 

Neither of the youngest boys would have known their brother Baron who died 
in infancy. I could not find any evidence of their sister Sarah apart from the fact of 
her birth, so she may have died in childhood too (the name Sarah Bernstein was 
also a common one among the London Jewish community). This must have been 
traumatic and the double trauma would have had psychological repercussions well 
into their futures. 

However for Fanny, the boys’ mother, the losses of her sons and husband must 
have been especially painful. It doubtless influenced her mothering of the two young 
boys — psychologically, financially and practically. After Julius James’ death Fanny 
took in at least one lodger and along with her daughters, Lenora, Hannah and Minna, 
the women are listed as dressmakers and milliners — a mostly female occupation (see 
Chapter 7). During the nineteenth century in London, hats were fashionable across 
social classes so it is likely that their skills would have been in demand. 

Psychological outcomes for young children who have experienced the death of 
a parent do vary although it is reported that one child in five is likely to develop 
some kind of psychiatric disorder. How much worse must it be in the context of so 
many other losses? In the year following bereavement, children commonly display 
grief, distress and depression as well as emotional and behavioural difficulties, often 
reported by surviving parents and the bereaved children themselves. The highest 
rates of reported difficulties are found in boys (Dowdney, 2000). Studies of a 
community sample have indicated that young children whose fathers died have 
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greater levels of anxiety, depression, social withdrawal and lower self-esteem than 
those who were not bereaved (Worden and Silverman, 1996). In some cases sudden 
death can exacerbate psychosis in later life (Clarke et al., 2013). 

All evidence therefore points to both Isidore and Leon (his younger brother, not 
his son) having serious difficulties in childhood, and given that in the late nineteenth 
century clinical psychology, psychotherapy and psychiatry were relatively undevel- 
oped, it is possible that their emotional needs and distress were not attended to. 
At the time of their father’s death they were beginning their schooling and accord- 
ing to Erikson’s framework their psychosocial developmental stage would have 
revolved around developing a sense of ‘industry’ — the ability to demonstrate their 
capacities for school work, probably including the social and physical activities as 
well as academic studies. They both attended the City of London School — a well- 
considered fee paying school for potentially high-achieving children near St Paul’s 
Cathedral and then a Gymnasium (grammar school) in Berlin. The City of London 
school continues today although the location has changed. 

The family seemed to be well provided for — the source of which I do not know. 
Perhaps they were helped by relatives and/or Julius James had been solicitous and 
handled his finances well. Whatever the case they remained in what had been a large 
detached house in Islington — now replaced by a small block of flats. The money 
alone though was unlikely to alleviate the loss of a husband, when Fanny was 47, 
and a father to teenage girls and young boys. Thinking through all of this it was 
becoming clear to me that Theo came from a family with emotional problems that 
were unlikely to have been masked from the subsequent generations. This 
investigation has made me increasingly sympathetic towards him and perhaps more 
able to understand the origins of his gambling, anxieties, anger and sexual infidelities. 


Conclusions 


The trauma of loss would have been pervasive among the generation who were 
coming of age during the First World War and doubtless compounded by the 
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Second World War only 21 years later impacting on the generation of my parents. 
Public health, hygiene and knowledge about the spread of disease were minimal 
100 years ago and the population lived and died with expectations of deadly 
infectious and contagious diseases. No family, despite relative wealth and education, 
envisaged all their children reaching adulthood. On the other hand, there was a 
spirit of adventure. The world was there to be discovered and it may have been the 
fact that life was relatively insecure that encouraged travel and the pioneering spirit. 


A 


GENDER AND POWER IN 
FAMILY SYSTEMS 


Introduction 


In this chapter I focus on inter- and trans-generational transmission processes in 
family systems specifically related to: 


e culture and values 

e power and authority 

e mental health 

e anxiety and defences against anxiety. 


All families, whether or not they function effectively or as a clearly identifiable unit, 
can be examined as systems and sub-systems. Systemic thinking, which takes account 
of this model, is a framework or tool for observing how families (as well as groups 
and organizations) behave; evolving from biological explanations of how a living 
organism exchanges ‘materials’ with the environment (Von Bertalanffy, 1969). To 
do this, certain properties are required. One is an external boundary to separate the 
inside from the outside so that exchanges can occur. The boundary needs to be 
porous enough to manage the passage of material but robust enough to prevent 
leakage or disintegration. Thus the family can experience and define itself via its 
boundary but is also able to exchange with the outside world by including new 
members (e.g. via marriage) and give up members temporarily or permanently 
(e.g. to school or to link with another family through marriage) without, generally, 
falling apart. On the whole, the exchanges across these boundaries are not ones 
where contact is irrevocably severed and emotional attachments, physical presence 
and material capital (e.g. a dowry or inheritance) might flow within and across 
boundaries at different times. 

Consequently each family is part of a system (sub-system) and is also a system in 
itself (Dallos and Draper, 2010). These systems are characterized by intra-personal 
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and inter-personal dynamics (Ackerman, 1973) and include other concepts related to 
structure and processes such as ‘role’, ‘task’ and ‘authority/power’. So as well as 
having a boundary, family and organizational systems transmit and share their culture 
and climate via beliefs about what roles the members should take, including gender 
roles; what tasks are appropriate within the family and where the power and authority 
lies across the system. Undoubtedly family structures, lifestyle, expectations and social 
status are dependent on contemporary dominant discourses and ideologies. Thus 
the Victorian family, the interwar Western family and families in traditional Islamic 
countries, such as Saudi Arabia or parts of Pakistan, will have some very different 
expectations of their members according to prevailing social expectations (Ackerman, 
1973; Pincus and Dare, 1978; Cohen, 2013; Young and Wilmott, 2013). Family 
systems, as with organizations, have both known/conscious and unknown/ 
unconscious elements lodged within them which may be transmitted across genera- 
tions of managers and staff in the case of organizations, and passed down as values, beliefs 
and ‘the way we do things’ in families. In organizations this is known as organizational 
culture (Coates, 1997; Schein, 2004) and organizational climate (Stringer, 2002) the 
former being relatively persistent across and between generations (e.g. cousins and 
grandparents) and the latter more reflective of a snap-shot over time (e.g. perhaps 
during the lead up to and consequences of a divorce or during a bereavement). 

The four family networks illustrated in this volume represent extended systems 
of kinship (Bott, 1957; Nash, 2005) and/or relatives (Zerubavel, 2011). I indicated 
in the introduction how difficult it had been to distinguish which family groups 
should comprise each of the four chosen networks. My subjective view was to 
identify something binding the networks into a kinship system and in particular 
detecting a boundary. This suggests they hold expectations including ideas about 
what is inside and outside of the family itself (that is the family boundary) (Dallos 
and Draper, 2010). So for instance, the Hoby/Fox/Newman/Berry network (A) 
had come to live in London at some point prior to the early nineteenth century, 
identified religiously as Church of England and working class, aspired to entre- 
preneurship and had relatives and presumably values in common. The Millar/ 
Nicolson/MacKinnons (C) were Scottish, also had relatives in common, identified 
as Church of Scotland, lived in rural or island locations and valued education and 
career progression. There are cases in both these networks where boundaries were 
crossed — James Nicolson (see Chapter 3) moving to Glasgow, a city in mainland 
Scotland thus crossing a geographical boundary and Elizabeth Hoby living 
and having children with Isidore, a Jewish man. In that case, the boundary was 
crossed by Elizabeth seeking a partner beyond the religious boundary of her family 
and Isidore crossing into the family network. There are many other examples of 
‘materials’ crossing recognized network boundaries in both directions. 


Intergenerational transmission of family culture 
and climate 


Sociologists have long been interested in the transmission of culture (Parsons and 
Bales, 1956; Miller et al., 1990) particularly in the contexts of social class (Bertaux 
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and Thompson, 2006), religion and educational systems (Bernstein, 1964; Giddens, 
2003) as well as through socialization at home and in school (Pratt et al., 2004; 
White and Gleitzman, 2006). This provides us with abundant evidence that 
intergenerational transmission of key social practices and values occurs between 
those who live together and/or meet face to face, as well as across generations 
(Rosenthal, 2004). There is also evidence that ‘family dramas’ get enacted and 
transmitted across generations (Bertaux and Thompson, 1993) even while individuals 
within these family trajectories change the potential outcome of the culture and 
content of the drama (Bertaux and Bertaux-Wiame, 1997). Thus in families where 
‘bad luck’ is seen to afflict them across generations, some members might accept and 
re-enact similar outcomes while other individuals might take issue with the family 
story and try to make it a different one. 

Psychologists and psychoanalysts too propose that family culture, behaviours 
and value systems (Bandura, 1977; Gondolf, 2007) are passed between generations 
including interpersonal behaviours, moral thinking and emotional norms (Kohlberg, 
1973). Attachment (Bowlby, 1982 and 1990) and psychosocial development theories 
(Erikson, 1994; Smith et al., 2012; Nicolson, 2014) are key components in the ways 
family behaviours, values and practices have a profound influence throughout 
life as discussed in Chapter 1. Many of the classic social psychology experiments 
that took place after the Second World War, attempted to discover how the Nazi 
holocaust spread and what possessed ordinary people to commit such extreme 
atrocities. This work underpinned our understanding of social influence albeit at a 
socio-political rather than a familial level, but we can extrapolate. From experiments 
about obedience to authority we see that direct commands from a powerful and 
trusted expert influences specific behaviours (Milgram, 1963 and 1968). So for the 
white-coated psychologist giving orders that seriously test our moral compasses we 
might substitute an authority or attachment figure in the family. I highlight in this 
chapter, in numbered paragraphs, four key factors that I feel strongly influence the 
transmission of family culture through the generations. 


1. We obey instructions given by those figures we believe have power and authority 
over us. Thus for generations, patriarchy or the rule of the father, has taken 
precedence in family life. You only need to read a Victorian novel to identify 
how this has impacted upon women’s choices of husbands and educational 
opportunities. 


Further, research that shows how our attitudes and behaviours are influenced by 
membership of valued groups (Sherif, 1937; Cohen, 2003) indicates the importance 
of attachment as a component of social influence. So perhaps, even if deep-seated 
attitudes and values remain intact, we might alter our behaviours to fit in with 
attachment figures and our families. 


2. Weare deeply influenced by members of the family to whom we are attached, 
or whom we value as role models, while being less influenced by family 
members where attachments are weak. 
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Attitudinal change is likely to take place too (Zimbardo and Leippe, 1991) if the 
messages are clear enough and there is abundant evidence to show, for instance, that 
we try to imitate the behaviours of role models (Bandura, 1977). I realized as I 
developed the ideas for this book that despite knowing and being very fond of 
several members of Network D (my mother’s family) they had less influence on 
how I told my story or saw myself, indicating that for whatever reason I valued role 
models from my father’s family — his mother and siblings — more. My aunts Dora 
and Rose looked after me after school and in school holidays on many occasions 
and Jack (Julian, Dora’s husband) took me to the theatre. I recall spending much 
time in Dora’s house when my grandmother lived with her — my memories are of 
sitting in her bedroom and the smell of lavender. We must have talked — I was very 
young but I recall feeling relaxed in her company. 


The transmission of mental health across generations 


Melanie Klein, the infant and child psychoanalyst, developed theoretical perspectives 
from her clinical work to demonstrate how unconscious influences with roots in 
infancy impact directly on adult perceptions and interactions with the world (Klein, 
1959; Hinshelwood, 1991; Segal, 1993). Klein’s work revealed how anxiety is 
managed from its primitive state in infants through to its translation into adulthood. 
Rather than following Freud’s sequential stages of development, Klein proposed 
a constant movement back and forth between mental positions — a constellation of 
attitudes and unconscious mental mechanisms that work together and act on 
concerns or preoccupations. She described the paranoid-schizoid position and the 
depressive position as being different ways of dealing with the primitive anxiety 
present in preverbal infants. 


3. Anxiety is a major force across family systems and the ability of adults to contain 
anxieties of infants and children influences how far the family as a system will 
be able to soothe or exacerbate anxious responses to threats from inside and 
outside the family and inside or outside each individual. 


My parents’ arguments and overt unhappiness certainly influenced me as soon as I 
developed verbal capacities and in a primitive way anxiety would have been 
transmitted to me from infancy. Not only did their actions make me anxious but 
their inability to soothe my anxieties would have exacerbated those feelings. Until 
middle age when I first fainted following a panic attack I had given no thought as 
to the origins of extreme anxieties I felt, which as far as I could tell at the time had 
no basis in reality. I would feel anxious about a range of experiences that I could 
see other people managed effortlessly — or at least that is how it appeared from the 
outside. I often had fantasies about self-destruction — although something always 
prevented this being acted out. It was not until a psychotherapist friend suggested I 
see a professional that I began to really understand what was going on. 
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The transmission of defence mechanisms 


The way that conscious, but more significantly unconscious, defences against 
anxiety operate will transmit across generations. The paranoid-schizoid position 
operates from the start of life although it is one that we may return to when 
threatened by persecutory anxieties, such as finding out that we might lose our job 
or that we have a terminal illness. Klein named this position as such because under 
extreme conditions it can, in reality, be the basis of paranoia and schizophrenia. 
Klein suggests that the newborn baby experiences persecutory anxiety during and 
shortly after birth in the form of the discomfort and (sometimes) pain of physical 
existence (hunger, damp, colic and other sensations). These sensations cannot be 
thought through intellectually of course at this stage. As such feelings are highly 
unpleasant the baby experiences them as hostile forces. By contrast, being made warm, 
fed and so on, are felt to come from good forces. Klein proposed therefore that the 
basis of the infant’s first loving relationship to a person (object) is split in an extreme 
way between the feelings of being attacked and comforted with nothing in between. 
Some people, whose anxieties were not assuaged in infancy, will find it comforting 
to split their emotional pain and blame others for things that are their own failures. 
The ability to soothe oneself only follows if you experienced consolation as a child 
and consequently understood that some mistakes are acceptable and possible to live 
with. 

Frustration, discomfort and pain experienced as persecution, and the hate 
and destructive forces that these feelings bring up, as well as the feelings of love and 
being cared for, are directed towards the mother (the all-powerful object). The 
infant becomes preoccupied in defending herself against the anxiety of living, stirred 
up by the conflicting feelings of hostile and good forces. These unconscious infantile 
phantasies frame the individual’s perception of their world. Klein shows how these 
infantile processes also belong in adulthood and these insights into psychological 
development make sense of some couple relationships, particularly partner choices 
and consequent problems. 


4. Our earliest relationships, emotions and physical responses have an impact on 
our view of ourselves in the world in adulthood. This may originate through a 
parent’s envy of the comfort they can give their children and of course how 
they were or were not comforted by their own parents and family. 


Each one of us experiences different levels of influence from those around us — 
attachment figures, those who provide the earliest care and those we gradually begin 
to interact with and from whom we derive at least a basic sense of who we are. So 
even our earliest sensations of being in the world are not passively accepted — they 
arouse feelings and shape how we respond to those feelings throughout our lives. I 
was lucky in that several family members provided me with stable loving experiences 
— my grandmother Elizabeth lived with Theo’s sister Dora and her husband Jack, 
all of whom were warm and loving. I went there after primary school reasonably 
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often as well as visiting with my parents. When I was four my sister was born. I was 
sent to live with my aunt Rox (Rachel Freedman Mather from Network D) for a 
week or so. I recall my fourth birthday vividly because they, Rox, George her 
husband, along with Gerald, Betty and Michael their children — my grown up 
cousins — all made me the centre of attention. Perhaps that had never happened 
before, although I had often been told by both my parents that they had ‘waited’ 
13 years after their marriage for me to be born and were both so happy to have me. 
It rarely seemed that way to me at the time or even now so many years later. 

Crucially here, it is the ways in which our conscious, unconscious and social 
influences are transmitted across generations that need to be considered. If as adults 
our identities are the ‘result’ of all those early influences, including what we learn 
from our responses to our environment, then of course some social and psychological 
traces from our ancestors’ relationship practices are transmitted. 


Women, heterosexuality and family lives 


More than 40 years ago, when I started to research and develop my ideas on 
women’s roles and experiences I read a great deal about marriage and the future 
of marriage (Bernard, 1982) particularly because I reasoned that understanding 
marriage led to following how gender roles and women’s oppression were played 
out in the domestic context (Bell and Newby, 1976; Dryden et al., 2009). Thinking 
about postnatal depression (Nicolson, 1990), power dynamics in heterosexual 
relationships (Nicolson, 1993a, 1993b and 2015; Nicolson and Burr, 2003) and 
domestic violence (Dryden et al., 2009; Nicolson, 2010) led me to explore the 
potential for intergenerational transmission of gender in relationship patterns. It 
was relatively soon after this that I began to think about how women’s oppression 
in the family might be transmitted across generations. 

When I was growing up, it was unclear which of my parents had the most 
power. My father was unpleasant and sometimes vicious to my sister and me when 
we were children, but it was almost always because my mother told him we had 
been difficult towards her in some way. However, in their relationship I think my 
father had the power over my mother. After I had left home for university my father 
left to live with another woman. They were together when my daughter was born 
as he brought her to stay with us. However, in between times he returned to my 
mother, although I believe he still saw this woman, Joan. 

Much later, when my daughter was small, my mother left the family home in 
Devon to live in London where she rented a small flat, lied about her age and took 
a secretarial job. We lived near to her then and used to see her at weekends. I felt 
close to her for the first time that I can recall and she had friends and seemed happy. 
However, when my father asked her to return to him, as he ‘couldn’t live without 
her’, she went back to Devon and (it seemed to me) that burst of vitality she had 
demonstrated soon disappeared. Some might envy her devotion to Theo. I wonder 
how much she felt she needed a husband and how much she really did love him or 
at least love the fantasy of a life with him as a partner. 
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When my father died, at which time he had been widowed for nearly a decade, 
my sister and I discovered letters and cards from at least two women he had been 
involved with over that time. Perhaps he was unable to live without a woman 
looking after him. Maybe this was the result of his mother’s psychological absence 
following the stresses and bereavements in her own life. Perhaps too, as the baby of 
the family and with two older sisters, he learned to rely on women or at least try to 
seek what reassurance he felt he needed but failed to get in childhood. 


Domestic violence and cruelty 


Although men have battered, abused and mistreated their wives or intimate partners 
for a long time, historically wife or partner abuse has been viewed as a part of 
marriage or intimate relationships — an enactment of patriarchal power (Bettman, 
2009; Bostock et al., 2009). Only towards the end of the twentieth century, in the 
1970s, was domestic violence defined as a crime, justifying intervention by 
the criminal justice system (Erez, 2002). It remains difficult to identify risk factors 
for abusers and victims (Riggs et al., 2000). The current online Women’s Aid 
Survivor’s Handbook (2015) suggests there are a number of different definitions of 
domestic violence. However, they choose to define domestic violence as ‘physical, 
psychological, sexual or financial violence that takes place within an intimate or 
family-type relationship that forms a pattern of coercive and controlling behaviour’. 
They also acknowledge that some people prefer to use the term ‘domestic abuse’ 
rather than ‘domestic violence’ (Women’s Aid, 2015). Most commentators in the 
twenty-first century consider that in Western societies at least one in four women 
would have experienced intimate violence from a male partner in their lifetime. 
There is now awareness that gay and lesbian couples include abusers and that 
heterosexual men may also be victims of abuse by intimate partners (see a discussion 
in Nicolson, 2010). 

I conducted research into twenty-first-century women’s and children’s 
experience of living with (and leaving) domestic violence (Haaken, 2010; Nicolson, 
2010). At that time, I was well aware that my father, Theo, had been violent 
towards my mother. I had been told that shortly after their marriage he hit her and 
she returned home to her parents. However, both families (Freedman and Bernstein) 
got the couple together again. That was in the 1930s when marital scandals 
potentially blighted a family’s reputation and maybe there were even issues about 
inheritance that mattered more than a woman’s safety. Researching the family tree 
however I was unprepared for a shocking discovery about my grandmother. 


Elizabeth (Hoby/Clark) Bernstein 


Elizabeth Hoby, my paternal grandmother, married Cuthbert Clark in 1890 when 
she was 19 and he was 21, although they separated a year later. According to their 
marriage certificate they were both living at the same address at the time. Cuthbert 
was a musician and composer apparently of some note while Elizabeth was an 
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FIGURE 4.1 Elizabeth (Hoby/Clark) Bernstein’s family tree 


actress. Cuthbert was from a middle-class, somewhat ‘arty’ background, born in 
Hampstead while Elizabeth’s father was a ‘hands on’ wheelwright, although he did 
have his own business. The couple lived together in Islington for a while after they 
were married. 

Elizabeth had achieved acting parts in London’s West End theatre productions 
that continued at least for some time after she and Clark separated because, according 
to my father’s account, that is how Isidore first noticed her. Theo told me that 
Isidore fell in love with her when he saw her on the stage at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane. The years 1880 until 1920 were designated as the ‘golden years’ of 
British theatre (Higgins, 2009) brought to an end after the First World War. Judging 
by the biographies on that website there were significant numbers of women, 
contemporaries of Elizabeth, taking important stage roles. 

What I had been completely unaware of until researching my family tree though, 
was that my grandmother, Theo’s mother Elizabeth, had left Cuthbert Clark after 
a year together because of his violence and emotional cruelty. It was remarkable that 
Elizabeth had enough positive self-esteem to survive her experiences and leave this 
abusive man. Perhaps that resilience also enabled her to live with Isidore Bernstein 
and have their children before she had been able to divorce Clark. Furthermore, 
she needed all her strength to manage the tragedy of losing her second oldest son in 
1918 (see Chapter 3). 

I also learned, and discuss further in Chapter 6, that her father, William, killed 
himself when he was 75 years old in 1907, and two of her brothers had died shortly 
before that had happened; William Jr died in 1903 when he was 45 and David 
died the following year aged 44. By 1891, a year after her marriage when she was 
20, the census shows her living in St Pancras as a lodger. One year later, Elizabeth’s 
mother Rosina suffered an untimely death aged 54. 

There has been a degree of resistance, particularly among some feminist academic 
and activist groups to the idea that domestic violence and vulnerabilities might be 
transmitted across generations (Mullender and Morley, 1994; Humphreys et al., 
2001; Mullender and Hague, 2005). The arguments put forward to make this case, 
suggest that to prioritize the psychology of family violence would be to deny the 
toxicity of patriarchal power and associated violences. Even so, it became evident 
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during my study of surviving domestic abuse and violence that not only did 
witnessing violence make some boys protective, equally some boys appeared to 
become abusive and aggressive to their mothers (Dryden et al., 2009; Nicolson, 
2010) and in Theo’s case and doubtless many others, to their future wives. It also 
became clear that some women whose mothers had suffered domestic violence were 
vulnerable themselves (Nicolson, 2010). Several examples where survivors of 
domestic violence in our study talked about their own vulnerable mothers and 
grandmothers indicated that vulnerability was also transmitted across generations. 
So why did Elizabeth (along with Isidore and my mother’s parents Morris and Polly 
Freedman) persuade Theo and Sylvia to return to each other after his violence 
towards her? 


Sexual dysfunction and marriage 


The roles of husband and wife include an explicit obligation (although perhaps that 
is not the most appropriate description) to have a sexual relationship, not only as a 
prelude to having children but as part of the sacrament or culture. Most sexual 
activity, and indeed violence and abuse, takes place within the boundary of the 
home and within each nuclear family sub-system. My parents were both immature 
as adults as I must have indicated. When I reached my early teenage years I was 
frequently used as the unofficial referee to my parents’ arguments and on more than 
one occasion I was told: 


e that my mother had refused to have sexual intercourse for more than 13 years 
following her marriage 

e that my mother had been humiliated and caused great pain because she had 
been forced to attend a physician in Harley Street who had pushed different 
sized tubes into her vagina. Later I realized this was the standard treatment for 
vaginismus at the time 

e that sexual frustration had caused my father to “go with prostitutes’, leading to 
him passing a sexually transmitted infection on to my mother after returning 
from flying training in Canada during the war. 


This all sounded barbaric and slightly shocking for me as a 13 year old. It probably 
was for my mother too when it was happening. My father however clearly had very 
little support as he was unable to manage a positive relationship with my mother. 
Despite this being the very early 1960s neither I, nor any of my friends, had had 
intimate sexual relationships — or at least admitted to them as 13 year olds. Thus the 
question gradually arose in my mind — why was penetrative sex so terrible? Both 
protagonists in my immediate family believed that each of their stories would 
provide some sense of them being a victim in my eyes. Not really a situation that a 
teenager should have to manage, and it (much) later made me sad for both my 
parents, and probably seeped into my desire to be a psychologist interested in gender 
roles, sexuality and violence. 
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As far as I am aware my mother never found sexual intercourse in any sense to 
be pleasurable or even tolerable. I had been told frequently during their rows that 
even on the night her father, Morris Freedman, died, my father had tried to turn a 
cuddle into sex. The intention of this was again to gain my support while also 
making me wonder, then aged 13, at why men were so heartless. But was it intended 
to be? I doubt that now. 

Writing this is painful and I think on one level it is a form of betrayal of both my 
parents, but it is relevant to how my own future panned out. I conducted research, 
wrote papers and supervised doctoral theses on women’s sexuality — in particular 
what women considered normal and what they identified as sexual difficulties or 
problems within heterosexual and lesbian relationships (Nicolson, 1993a; Nicolson 
and Burr, 2003; Tiefer, 2006; Bellamy et al., 2011). 

Later still, I began wondering how far childhood sexual abuse (CSA) and/or 
resistance to normalized heterosexuality might lie behind vaginismus in cases where 
therapy was seen as hostile and abusive rather than healing (Reissing et al., 2003). 
Research in these areas tends to focus upon survivors reporting CSA in the context 
of difficulties they had with sexual intercourse and managing relationships in 
adulthood (Davis and Petretic-Jackson, 2000; DiLillo, 2001). My mother had always 
talked of how wonderful her parents were (neither of whom I had met) suggesting 
she would certainly never have reported sexual abuse — perpetrated, or more likely 
if true, ignored by them. Even if it had occurred she would have turned a blind eye 
— blocked it out fully from her conscious mind (Steiner, 1985; Britton, 1994). 


Women, independence and power 


Not everything about women’s lives involved problematic patriarchal power 
relationships. Jessie and Madge Millar, the unmarried sisters of Alexander Millar 
(Network C) from Perthshire, ran a fruit farm and a public house in Aberuthven. 
They inherited the farm and because their brother, my husband’s grandfather, was 
a civil servant it was left to them to manage the farm workers and the license for 
selling alcohol. The fruit pickers and farm workers mostly comprised casual workers 
and stories suggest that many of them enjoyed a drink after their day in the fields. 
However, Jessie and Madge treated them with kind firmness that was met with the 
very best of behaviour from this workforce. The sisters achieved this for many years 
and the pub still exists — I have visited it. But the fruit farm is no longer a part of it. 
This was a context where women could demonstrate strength. 

Judy Nicolson and Motie, one of her sisters, both went to university during the 
1920s. This was not seen as particularly unusual in Scotland among the ordinary, 
but not particularly wealthy, middle class. Judy’s friends from among the St Andrews’ 
graduates, many of whom I met over the years, became teachers and even one a 
medical researcher. Motie became a teacher too. Moreover, their mother Mary 
Isabella, despite humble origins in a croft in Tiree, had attended teacher training and 
was the head teacher of a small school in the Highlands. She gave this up after 
marriage to Alexander Millar, an excise officer attached to a local distillery, and the 
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FIGURE 4.2 The Millars’ family tree 


birth of Judy, their eldest child. However, Judy told me that during the rest of Mary 
Isabella’s life she was intellectually frustrated and would have preferred to continue 
with her career rather than be a full time mother. 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries widow(er)hood posed problems 
for the average member of the population of both sexes, although for different 
reasons (see Chapter 3 and Figure 3.5). A man losing a wife was likely to have 
concerns about childcare while a woman would need to earn a living and was 
unlikely to have had any training or experience. When Julius James Bernstein died, 
aged only 51, Fanny his widow had possession of the Islington house because the 
family continued to be registered there. Despite my father’s remarks about Julius 
James being unlucky with money (Chapter 7) they were not left destitute. In 1881, 
four years after her husband’s death, Fanny then aged 49 and her daughter Lenora 
(23) were listed as dressmakers and Hannah (19) and Sarah (17) as milliners. Minna 
(14) and Leon (9) were both at school. In addition, a machinist called Louisa Jones 
and a servant called Norah Hayes lived in the family home. There was no information 
about Isidore who would have been 11 at the time of the census. However, my 
father had told me that Isidore (and later Leon) had been educated at the City of 
London School and then at a grammar school in Berlin. He might have already 
gone to Germany by 1881. This suggested that the women of the family were well 
able to work and develop their business. Some accounts of the life of Fanny’s sister 
Sarah Nathan Goldwater indicated that she had been a dressmaker when she 
originally met Michel Goldwasser, who was in the same business. Perhaps dress- 
making and millinery had been an ongoing enterprise throughout Fanny’s life and 
marriage to Julius James. Sarah Nathan was described in her obituary as semi-literate 
and if this had been the case it may also have applied to Fanny and even her 
daughters. However, in spite of the difference in expectations for each gender, it 
would still seem improbable that if Fanny had been illiterate she would have ensured 
a privileged education for the three sons who had survived to adulthood (Joe, 
Isidore and Leon) whilst totally neglecting her daughters’ education. Whatever the 
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details, the women of the family were able to keep their business afloat and their 
family survived financially. 


Conclusions 


We are all part of a family system, one way or another and each family has its own 
secrets and pathologies as well as its values — conscious and unconscious ones — that 
are passed through subsequent generations. The extent to which certain character- 
istics are transmitted across generations is likely to be considerable, although the form 
in which any attribute evolves over generational time varies in its manifestation. 
While patriarchy, for instance, remains the predominant family system even in 
twenty-first-century Western democracies, it has evolved and women frequently 
demonstrate their power through resilience. 


5 


IMMIGRATION, MIGRATION 
AND IDENTITY 


Introduction 


In this chapter I consider the role of ethnicity, nationality and culture where 
ancestors have migrated from country to city and/or country to country, particularly 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. I look at the causes and impact of 
migration for: 


e — Highland and Island Scots to the cities of the Lowlands. There were implications 
for physical and mental health, culture shock and social isolation for those 
whose migration was typically for economic reasons. 

e Jews from Tzarist Russia to London (and some other parts of the UK) who 
moved for both political and economic reasons. 

e Jews and Scots who moved from the UK to (mostly) the United States, Canada 
and Australia for economic and social reasons. 

e examining how these migrations influenced the identity of contemporary 
generations particularly the loss of language such as Gallic and Yiddish. 


It will be obvious by now that many members of the family networks illustrating 
this book have not had long-term local roots. The Scots have moved from the 
Highlands and Islands to urban centres to seek work and to marry. The English 
similarly moved from rural settings to London, as did the Russian/Polish family 
members, all leaving their areas and countries of origin during the nineteenth 
century. Among these groups further migration and emigration occurred. The 
movements would have been in response to persecution or poverty, as well as to 
seek a better life for themselves and subsequent generations. However, permanent 
migration signifies disruption of geographical, cultural and extended family 
attachment relationships (Rollero and De Piccoli, 2010; Altman and Low, 2012; 
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Shemmings et al., 2012; Gilman ef al., 2014). So it would seem highly probable 
that such geographical movements trigger loss, thus having an impact on identity 
and mental health in particular (Hidalgo and Hernandez, 2001; Rollero and 
De Piccoli, 2010). 


Migration 


Attachments to place may be profound but the need to move elsewhere may have 
greater importance in the overall effort to survive and improve life chances (Altman 
and Low, 2012; Marris, 2014). In Scotland, particularly in the nineteenth century, 
there was much movement from country to city not only from the Highlands and 
Islands to the central urban belt but also from rural Lowland communities includ- 
ing Perthshire the home of the Millars (Network C). The movement to cities in 
the mid-nineteenth century has been attributed to the lure of work and higher 
wages and — alongside the high literacy rates and improved educational prospects 
— increased motivation to head for urban life. However rural, coastal and island life 
also drew in migrants. The developing herring industry on the east coast during the 
mid-nineteenth century alongside agricultural commercialization ensured stability, 
at least until the twentieth century when mechanization and various barriers to 
exporting (such as the Russian revolution that ended the herring export trade) 
decimated it. This consequently brought exacerbated migration to Lowland cities 
(Education Scotland, 2012a). 

Generally, the land-tenure system in Scotland meant that it was almost impossible 
for rural families to own their home and land, although tenancies tended to be long 
term with relatively low rents. Up until the mid-nineteenth century hundreds of 
Highlanders were evicted from their homes by the landowners — a major cause 
of migration and emigration. The Highland economy was collapsing while the 
population was rising and many of the landlords considered they could gain from 
sheep grazing the land rather than letting the land support its human population. 
The crofting populace had already been relying on a potato diet and when the crop 
failed in the late 1830s and again in the late 1840s, emigration or migration south 
seemed the only alternative to mass starvation. 

The policy of the landlords was to clear the poorest Highlanders from the 
land and maintain those crofters who were capable of paying rent. The Dukes 
of Argyll and Sutherland and other large landowners financed emigration 
schemes. Offers of funding were linked to eviction, which left little choice for 
the crofter. However, the Emigration Act of 1851 made emigration more freely 
available to the poorest crofters and the landlords could pay £1 to secure a tenant’s 
passage to Australia. This was good value for the landowners who could turn a 
profit from the sheep and ultimately it may have been good news for many of 
the tenants. It was recorded that between 1846 and 1857, around 16,533 of the 
poorest people, mainly young men, were assisted to emigrate. The greatest loss of 
this population occurred in the north and west of Scotland (Education Scotland, 
2012b). 
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Many of the dispossessed Scots who went to Commonwealth countries as well 
as to the United States in the nineteenth century sponsored other family members 
to follow them in search of a better lifestyle. This became a trend. For instance, 
much later of course, Norman Nicolson left his Glasgow home in the 1950s when 
he was 18 years of age to live in California, sponsored by the Dixon family, his 
relatives on his father James’ side of the family who had moved there a generation 
earlier. 


Emigration and immigration 


Jewish immigrants from Russia and Poland came to England to escape various 
types of persecution and most probably in some cases forced conscription into the 
army of Tzar Nicholas I (Ofek, 1993; Sieca-Kozlowski, 2009). They would probably 
have spoken Yiddish as their first language. Conscription was an effort to integrate 
Jews into the mainstream of Russian society, albeit in an exceptionally cruel manner. 
Boys from the age of 12 were taken from their families and forced to serve for 
25 years in the army. The youngest ones were placed in special training and 
educational establishments called Cantonist Battalions. When they reached 18 years 
old they were drafted into the regular army. At that point, Tzar Nicholas considered 
that the boys and young men would become ‘good Russians’ as a consequence of 
being alienated from the Jewish community. 

Jews had been forced to live in the Pale of Settlement, away from the centre 
of Russian cultural life, since the end of the eighteenth century on the orders of 
Catherine the Great (Pipes, 1975). The Pale comprised the outer reaches of the 
Russian empire including Poland, Crimea, Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia, Siberia and 
Belorussia. In this vast area, until the nineteenth century, almost half of the Jews in 
the world resided but the policies of Nicholas and his successors caused mass 
emigration, mostly to the United States but also to the UK (Rowland, 1986). When 
Hitler moved east into the Soviet Union some years later many of the remaining 
population were murdered. 


Second time emigration 


It is often said that if you go through one divorce then it is easier to do so a second 
time. It would appear that many of those who migrated, whether to a different 
country or to a different geographical cultural region, found it easier to move on 
once again. Those who moved in my family networks include adventurers and 
others seeking success in the ‘new worlds’ of Australia and North America. But 
what are the psychosocial implications for identity? How do the characteristics of 
immigrants and emigrants reflect upon their early attachments and subsequent 
styles? For some, the experience of multiple migration across continents depended 
upon the life stage and the size of the family making the move. Also the reason for 
the migration is central to how the move and resettlement could be experienced. 
For example, threats to identity are likely to be experienced by migrants who 
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have encountered radical socio-political upheaval following massive societal 
change because it is likely that the move is undesired. However even when it 
is desired, because it is so significant, migration threatens identity definition 
and evaluation (Timotijevic and Breakwell, 2000). Finally, it also depends greatly 
on what is awaiting the migrant — other family members or more persecution, 
resentment by the new host community or welcome and opportunities. All of 
these experiences pass down across the generations and impact on identity and life 
chances (Goldstein and Goldstein, 1996). 


The Goldwaters 


Several family members from Network B, the Nathan/Bernstein/Goldwater group- 
ing, did not settle permanently in England even though my specific ancestor, Isidore 
Bernstein my grandfather, did remain. My second great grandparents, Moses and 
Hannah Nathan, were both born in Russia, coming to live in London, where they 
eventually died in the mid-nineteenth century. Of their seven children, Sarah was 
born in 1825 and Fanny, my great grandmother five years later in 1830. 

While Fanny lived and died in London (1825—1902) in 1850 Sarah married 
Michel (later known as Michael) Goldwasser (later Goldwater) who had left Russia/ 
Poland to avoid the forced conscription into the Tzar’s army. I suspect it was for 
the same reasons that Julius James, my great grandfather, came to London too but 
I cannot find anything more detailed about his background. There were close links 
between the Nathans and the Goldwassers though because the census of 1851 
showed Joseph Goldwasser aged 18, Michel’s brother, living with Hannah Nathan 
and her remaining children Jacob, 18 and Matilda, 10. 

However by 1860 Joseph had left to live in Los Angeles and later Arizona, which 
may have been the reason that Sarah and Michel (now Michael or ‘Mike’) emigrated 
to Arizona in 1864. They lived in the United States for the rest of their lives, dying 
in California in 1905 and 1903 respectively. Information about both of them is 
publicly available in the American press and in books particularly because of their 
grandson Barry Goldwater (Perlstein, 2009). Perlstein’s account suggests that 
following his escape from conscription Mike went to Paris where he learned haute 
couture, then went to San Francisco following the gold rush and, helped by local 
Yiddish speakers, opened a saloon that doubled as a brothel. After that he moved 
to Phoenix where he became: 


Arizona Territory’s retail potentate, bringing the shirtwaists, corsets, gloves, 
and parasols of the East to a grateful frontier and in the process bestowing 
on rough but grand Arizona its defining family. 

Perlstein, 2009, p. 17 


‘“Goldwater’s’ highly successful department store was the result of Mike’s 
entrepreneurship and doubtless hard work. 
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Esther Isaac Jacob 
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Barry Morris Goldwater 
1909-1998 


FIGURE 5.1 Family tree showing the Nathans and Goldwaters 


Jewishness as identity 


Although some people with Jewish backgrounds try to hide them, for a variety of 
reasons, there are frequent examples of those who keep hold of Jewishness as a key 
component of their identity. This is the case regardless of religious convictions. Bob 
Dylan frequently uses hidden Jewish messages in his songs — although perhaps not 
so hidden if the listener is Jewish themselves. As a teenager I had no idea or particular 
interest in Dylan’s background — I simply liked the idea of protest songs — it was the 
mid-1960s. But when I heard ‘With God on Our Side’ for the first time it was a 
revelation. It wasn’t simply the verse that included: ‘. .. We forgave the Germans 
.../Though they murdered six million/In the ovens they fried . . .”. That rather 
startling graphic description was not generally acceptable during that period in 
history because as he rightly observed we were all friends with the (West) Germans 
because of the Cold War. What struck me more powerfully was Dylan’s assertion 
that Judas Iscariot might have had God on his side although: ‘. . . I can’t think for 
you/You'll have to decide’. It struck me as a challenge to Christianity that I had 
never heard before. Something else no one seemed to be doing. I was right of 
course about Dylan’s background, I discovered much later. 

It is curious though that he was in the habit of singing out not so hidden Jewish 
messages. Perhaps it was because he, like the Goldwaters, was from one of the few 
Jewish families in the mid-West and wanted to be both known and unknown. Mike 
Goldwater in Phoenix similarly was not living in a Jewish community. Yiddish had 
most likely been his first language, although judging by the stories about him he was 
not particularly religious. Even so he became one-time head of the local First Hebrew 
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Benevolent Society in the area; a fact outlined in his obituary. It was also stated that 
while his funeral was held in the Masonic Temple, this was apparently because of the 
scarcity of synagogues and absence of an available rabbi (Sypniewska, 2015). 

Although Barry, the senator, was not technically Jewish (his mother was from a 
Puritan family) he was outspoken against anti-Semitism and frequently proclaimed 
his Jewish roots with several examples of this in the press (Perlstein, 2009). Despite 
plenty of evidence of this there was also much discussion of Barry’s difficulties 
of having been brought up as Episcopalian (following his mother’s religious 
background) while having Jewish ancestors, and of course a Jewish name (see 
Geoghegan, 2016). There are several mentions of Barry being of ‘mixed race’ and 
having to manage these two aspects of his personality or psyche. 

I propose though that Jewish identity — at whatever level — being religious, non- 
religious or of mixed ‘heritage’ takes place in a socio-political context and particularly 
one in which anti-Semitism is rife (Julius, 2010.) The journalist Nick Cohen, 
a committed atheist, who typically wrote for British left-leaning newspapers, and 
was not technically or culturally Jewish, declared publicly that he had had enough 
of the anti-Semitism of the left and from then on was going to identify as a Jew. 
None of his family, nor Cohen himself he declared, had taken notice of Bertolt 
Brecht’s warning after the defeat of Hitler that murderous anti-Semitism would rise 
again. Now Cohen does take this seriously. He felt that being among left-wing 
politicians and activists who did not see the constant and obsessive (my words) 
criticism of Israel as being racist was rapidly moving him towards an unprincipled 
position. He became fed up with people who would ask if he were Jewish before 
they proceeded to declare their anti-Zionism. 


I stopped and accepted that racism changes your perception of the world 
and yourself. You become what your enemies say you are. And unless I 
wanted to shame myself, I had to become a Jew. A rather odd Jew, no 
doubt: a militant atheist who had to phone a friend to ask what on earth 
“mazel tov” meant. But a Jew nonetheless. 


Cohen, 2016 


For many similarly non-religious people from Jewish backgrounds, including 
Mike Goldwater (and me) it seems, being Jewish was something you were and 
upheld even if it meant having to escape the country of your birth and ancestors — in 
his case Poland when it was included in greater Russia. For his grandson, whom he 
never lived to meet, it may have been seen as an emotional conflict, but there is also 
evidence of Barry’s acknowledgement of his Jewish heritage and support for Jewish 
people despite his Episcopalian upbringing as indicated above. 


(Morris) Joseph Bernstein 


Migration clearly presents severe dangers but also opportunities that were frequently 
lacking in London, possibly brought into focus by anti-Semitism in the social and 
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political establishment. The new states of America were up for grabs by anyone who 
might make a go of what they had to offer. The death of (Morris) Joe Bernstein, 
my great uncle and grandfather Isidore’s oldest brother, is also well documented — 
mostly because the infamous outlaw Billy the Kid was tried for his murder. 
Consequently, several stories and movies about the outlaw make some reference to 
Joe. The equally well-documented Lincoln County Wars in the late nineteenth 
century — that took place in New Mexico shortly after its integration into the 
United States, and following the American Civil War — provide the backdrop for 
much of Joe’s life. 

He was born in London in 1856, the first born of Julius James and Fanny, and 
first cousin of Baron Goldwater (Barry’s father) and was murdered in 1878. He had 
been educated at a Gymnasium (like a grammar school) in Germany and was clearly 
a restless person as he went to live and work in Santa Fe when he was about 18. By 
then Joseph Goldwater, followed by Michel and Sarah, had gone to America and 
their exploits and achievements would doubtless have been transmitted to him. 

Initially, he worked as a clerk for the firm of Spiegelberg Brothers in Santa Fe, 
and perhaps there was some connection between them and Joe’s time in Berlin, but 
shortly after starting to work there he was ‘head hunted’ and went to work for the 
Murphy-Dolan Company in Lincoln County. Later he became the chief clerk at 
the Mescalero Apache Reservation and it was while he was engaged in the work of 
preventing cattle rustling from the Reservation that he was murdered. 

There was a great deal of corruption in New Mexico, this newly adopted state 
of the United States. Joe, as well as being a clerk, was also a poet and a journalist 
using the pseudonym ‘Soapweed’ (a locally familiar desert plant). He wrote about 
local corruption — particularly about those who cheated the Apache and in my play 
(The Scholarship) I propose that he was set up to be murdered particularly because 
he had informed contacts in Washington about his suspicions of high profile people 
who were taking land and other resources from the Apache. Joe’s murder occurred 
when Isidore was six and Leon four and a year after his father Julius James’ death, 
all of which must have been devastating for the two young boys, their mother and 
sisters (see Chapter 3). 


Lost roots and emotional geographies 


Not every migrant achieves the dream of success or even a peaceful life as we 
see. Not every immigrant to the UK is distinguished by success or the desire to 
move on. Once again ‘loss’ presents itself as an over-arching component of many 
migrating identities. Leaving a country where you were born, where your family 
had some roots invariably leads to a loss (Marris, 2014). That I am unable to trace 
back to discover more about the ‘Freedmans’ is a tangible reminder to me that 
knowledge and experience of living in Latvia, their place of origin, is not just lost 
to me, the researcher. All of that family who moved to England in the nineteenth 
century would have actually lost their name, their homes, other members of their 
extended family, their language and in many similar cases much of their wealth. 
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My cousin Maisie Wallach had told me that Morris Freedman (a grandfather we 
shared but whom only she had actually known) had been a cabinet-maker whose 
business shrank when mass production of furniture in the 1930s became popular and 
he himself held on to his craft. Michael Mather, another cousin, told me that the 
family, who became known as Freedman, had owned wooded land in Latvia — hence 
the skills and desire to work with wood. He told me, if I recall correctly, that the 
family had been called ‘Hanaleis’ or something similar — but he couldn’t spell it. 
Maisie on the other hand told me that that name was actually associated with the 
Saunders family (see below). I doubt anything like a truth will ever be known to me. 

I feel this loss keenly, not simply for practical reasons but emotional ones — the 
Freedmans were my ancestors, but who were they? How was I influenced by their 
experiences that might have been passed down through the generations? All I know 
about Morris Freedman is that he was a ‘warm and kind’ man. My mother (his 
daughter), and my two cousins above confirmed this. His wife on the other hand, 
Polly Saunders had had a rather unpleasant mother (Dinah) also married to a kind 
man (Harris Saunders) as well as a brother, according to Michael Mather, who had 
been involved in some kind of financial scandal. 

A similar loss occurred as I was writing the paragraphs above. I had ordered death 
certificates, particularly to discover further information about my great grandfather 
Julius James Bernstein. My attempts to discover his ancestry had drawn a blank. 
However, after nearly four weeks I had an email to tell me the National Archives 
could not find his death certificate even though I had the death registration 
record. Could it be that his name was not the same as on the death record? Neither 
have I been able to find information about his immigration and nationality status 
even though the records show that he had achieved British citizenship. 


Conclusions 


The impact of these issues on identity, for me and those in the older generations, is 
highly significant. I frequently (still) get asked ‘where are you from’ or sometimes 
‘what are you?’ by mostly well-meaning people who can see I don’t resemble the 
typical English rose. That my grandsons’ father is Black British has also inspired more 
than one person, who doesn’t know about this, to ask me whether their ethnicity 
comes from me and my heritage. My father wanted to emphasize how his Jewish 
ancestors had lived in England for so many generations and that we, as a family, were 
English. I hadn’t been sure why he was so adamant about this when I was young 
but I realize now that he lived through anti-Semitic times and his Foreign Office 
career was curtailed because he was told by a civil service promotion panel in the 
late 1950s that he might have been more ‘loyal to Israel’ that to the Britain. 
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UNHAPPINESS, DENIAL AND 
SELF-DESTRUCTION 


Introduction 


In this chapter I explore the unhappy and destructive parts of the self/identity that 
are present in all of us to a greater or lesser extent. Self-destructiveness is frequently 
intertwined with the impulse to survive so that we might try to hide or deny who 
we are in order to avoid the hatred and envy of others. It is complicated but anxiety 
is inevitably at the core. Erikson’s work reflects these conflicts too, in that he sug- 
gests development coincides with managing the positive and negative experiences 
that ultimately contribute to our identities. To consider this further I discuss how 
we defend ourselves psychologically against self-loathing and the enactment of 
self-destructive envy. For some, the self-destructive impetus is extreme leading to: 


e destruction of self through suicide possibly to stop the pain of living 

e denial of self, using false or fantasy biographical narratives to prevent pain and 
ensure emotional and social survival 

e denial of ethnicity and religion that is partly self-destructive but also a means of 
psychological survival. 


The chosen examples from the family networks that illustrate this are suicide, 
fabrication and self-deception and changing names to blend in and avoid 
discrimination. 


Theoretical perspectives 


Psychoanalytic theorists suggest that we have unconscious conflicting drives — 
towards ‘life’ and towards ‘death’ (Craib, 2001; Gay, 2007). According to Freud, 
humans have in-born mental energies that focus on survival but which also relate 
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to the social world experienced from infancy. The impact of early experience, in 
part, contributes to the developing conscious and unconscious in a primitive form. 
As most will be aware Freud identified a libido or sexual energy that compelled us 
to seek sensual and sexual gratification during development and then throughout 
life. It is now generally explained as a life force. Freud also identified a death instinct 
via which humans put themselves through various forms of misery — almost or 
actually giving up on life. William Hoby (1831—1907) my great grandfather, from 
Network A and his granddaughter, my aunt Rosa Rickards (1897—1978) (Network 
B) both killed themselves in old age. 

For the most part, in the unconscious, the life and death instincts are intertwined. 
Freud identified some of the conflicting energy sources in his work on dreams, 
where these contradictory dramas might be enacted in our dreams in an attempt to 
be resolved (Freud, 1900; Freud and Strachey, 1952/1989). Sometimes we dream 
about things we fear — my grandson recently reported being chased by ninjas, 
running away, hiding and then attacking them. I suspect we all have dreams where 
those we fear are pursuing us and sometimes in our dreams we fight back and 
manage to rid ourselves of those hostile objects. So we might hide and/or fight or 
we might give up on ourselves and let the assailant win. Both possibilities are anxiety 
provoking. 

In order to manage the disturbing unease present in everyday life we all operate 
a variety of defence mechanisms that protect our conscious minds from per- 
secutory fantasies, that may well have a basis in reality, although how we experience 
outside attacks originates from primitive experiences that trouble us as we develop 
biologically and psychologically (see Chapter 4). These defences include repression, 
whereby the emotion, anxiety or feeling that is unpalatable in some way is kept 
out of consciousness by keeping it way down beyond awareness. There is of course 
a cost to this. Energy is used and the repressed material might re-emerge in another 
form taking the person by surprise. The repression might be represented by a 
false narrative that the individual themselves comes to believe. Maurice George 
(Rickards) Mansbridge (1919-1998) from Network B called himself Rickards 
after his stepfather rather than Mansbridge, even though that remained his legal 
name. Furthermore, he appears to have reconstructed details of his family background 
— information that came to light in his obituary (see below). 

Denial is a concept that is familiar in everyday discourse. In essence, an individual 
denies to themselves and to others an unacceptable (to them) set of thoughts and 
behaviours. This is both a conscious and unconscious process. My uncle Julius, 
Rosa’s brother and the son of Isidore and Elizabeth from Network B and his wife 
Minnie (who was also his first cousin) changed their surnames to Burns directly to 
ensure their business was not disadvantaged through anti-Semitism, thus denying 
to the outside world that they were from Jewish backgrounds. But what did they 
themselves feel about who they were? Dora, my father’s younger sister, married to 
Jack (Julian Rodriquez) sometimes called themselves Rodney. Their daughter, who 
became a television and film actress, was known as June Rodney. However, and I 
don’t know exactly why, the family frequently used their original name too. I found 
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this confusing when I was a child but perhaps they wanted to stand up to 
anti-Semitism. 

Freud also discussed the associated defence mechanism projection. That is putting 
outside the self something that really is inside, thereby denying it is associated with 
us. The unacceptable feeling or behaviour is pushed onto someone else. For 
instance, an angry aggressive person might describe someone else, usually someone 
they feel is weaker than them or that they dislike, as aggressive and see themselves 
as calm and kind. My parents operated in this way some of the time each being 
convinced that the difficulties in their relationships derived from the behaviour of 
the other. 

Another defence mechanism relevant here is that of splitting, a concept developed 
later by Melanie Klein but considered by Freud as occurring when the ego (self) is 
threatened by extreme anxiety. Internal conflict occurs that results in the individual 
seeing the outside world in an extreme way — both good and bad. The bad is usually 
projected to an object, group or experience outside of the self that is experienced 
as good at least for as long as the defences might be held (see Chapter 4). As Erikson 
proposed, at each developmental stage there is the opportunity to gain a positive 
sense of self but for each of us, however good our life experiences have been, there 
will be a residue of negative. For those whose experiences are mostly negative, their 
identities might be confused but positive residual emotions contribute to a degree 
of resilience (see Chapter 1) (Erikson, 1994). Thus for all of us life is a struggle. 
Mostly we resolve our feelings as best we can as we develop but each of us harbours 
feelings that make us ashamed, anxious and envious. 


Envy 


Melanie Klein developed her ideas following Freud but her contributions to 
psychoanalytic theory emphasized the central role of anxiety in conscious and 
unconscious development, proposing the methods by which the unconscious 
attempts to protect the self from overwhelming distress (Klein, 1993; Segal, 1993). 
Klein was particularly concerned with the way in which the destructive drive 
was a key part of the human psyche, manifesting itself in envy. This concept was 
mentioned briefly in Chapter 4, suggesting that parents could feel envy towards 
their infant because of the good care she receives. Klein proposed envy as one of 
the most, if not the most, destructive force. She developed Freud’s theory of the 
death instinct to explain envy as a fundamentally destructive drive that is integral to 
everyone’s unconscious. She makes a clear distinction between jealousy, whereby 
we consciously recognize that someone else has something (such as wealth, beauty, 
happiness) that is good, and that we also want. The desire here is for the object 
itself rather than to deprive the person. Envy, though, is not simply about wanting 
the good thing that the other person has. It is about destroying what the other 
has that is good in order to prevent them having it. Unconsciously, the envious 
person spoils what the other has because the pain in not having beauty, for example, 
is too great to bear. Thus someone, Ian let’s say, might be in love with Anthony’s 
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partner, Sandra. Ian sees that the pair are happy with each other and therefore he, 
Ian, could never have the object of his affection for himself. The pain is potentially 
unbearable so to protect himself against it Ian might spread unpleasant rumours, 
attack Sandra, or in some way destroy the love between the couple. In so doing 
unconsciously he believes the object will be both less desirable to, in this case 
Anthony, but intrinsically less so to himself. No one wins. The couple’s relationship 
might be destroyed but Sandra would still never be Ian’s and he is left feeling that 
he is constantly deprived. 


Suicide in the family 


Taking your own life is by definition highly destructive and an obvious and 
conscious manifestation of what Freud had called the death instinct. Suicide in older 
adults, such as with my aunt and great grandfather, is less common than suicide in 
younger people and consequently has been seen as a significant clinical concern. 
In their review of recent findings, Kiosses and colleagues examined the role of 
emotions and cognition in suicide risk and behavior in older adults (Kiosses et al., 
2014). What can the motivation be for those who have survived and probably 
enjoyed their lives for decades? Older people are more likely to understand 
that often things change — what might feel disastrous will not always be so, but 
furthermore they will also have greater awareness of the impact their actions would 
be likely to have on those who remain. 

Primo Levi, an Italian survivor of Auschwitz, chemist and author, killed himself 
in 1987 by throwing himself down the stairs of his apartment block. In 1990, 
psychoanalyst and child psychologist Bruno Bettelheim, who had survived 
Buchenwald concentration camp, killed himself at the age of 86. In his final 
interview with the Los Angeles Times he declared he saw no reason to continue to 
live. However, shortly after his death a scandal erupted making it clear that he had 
been violent and verbally aggressive to some of the children and young people he 
had worked with in a school he ran. He may have been aware that his behaviour 
would be exposed and his reputation and sense of identity as an advocate for 
vulnerable and troubled children would be undermined. There is little doubt that 
grief and serious trauma at any stage of life increase the risk of someone taking their 
own life of whatever age, and perhaps too, fear of something terrible that might take 
place if they continued to live. 

One study in West Sussex and Portsmouth (Barraclough and Hughes, 1987) 
compared 75 people who committed suicide with 150 random general practice 
patients who died in other ways. The samples were matched for age, sex, whether 
they ever married and residential area. The mean number of life events within one 
year (of death or control interview) was 2.83 for suicides and 0.53 for controls. 
Life events, both positive and negative, have been understood to be disruptive 
and potentially precipitate an episode of depression and/or cause anxiety. In older 
adults this may lead to suicide (Norris and Murrell, 1990; Kraaij et al., 2002). Life 
events include bereavement, divorce, losing a job or wealth status as well as those 
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events that sound positive, such as moving house and marriage. For older adults 
an event may be the ‘last straw’ or alternatively perhaps they may lack resilience — 
that is the qualities that enable people to bounce back in the face of adversity 
(Resnick, 2014). 

Eighty-one percent of the suicide cases in the Barraclough study had experienced 
at least one such life event within one year (35 per cent of controls) and 19 per 
cent at least five events (four events maximum for controls). The rate of occurrence 
of life events for those who committed suicide increased throughout the preceding 
year with an acceleration towards death, while events were evenly spread during 
the year among the control group. Work and household events (commonest event 
types for both groups) were five and seven times respectively more frequent among 
those who committed suicide. Neighborhood events, chiefly associated with 
moving house, were five times more common among suicides (physical illness and 
legal events were also more common). 

Another study showed that 50 per cent of suicides had been bereaved of their 
mother in the previous five years (20 per cent for controls) (Bunch et al., 1971). 
Another confirmed that suicides were more likely to have been bereaved (of their 
parent or spouse) in the five years prior to taking their lives (36 per cent; controls 
12.6 per cent). The difference was greatest in relation to those who had been 
bereaved in the previous two years (24 per cent of those who committed suicide; 
4.7 per cent of controls) (Barraclough et al., 1974). 

Relatively little research has examined the consequences of a suicide for social 
or family networks. Cerel and colleagues reviewed the research on the impact of 
suicide on individuals within families and on family and social networks and found 
that it leaves a legacy of anxiety and stress (Cerel et al., 2008; Frey and Cerel, 2015). 


William Thomas Hoby 


When I was a child (it is difficult to recall exactly how old I was) my father told me 
that his grandfather, William Thomas Hoby, had committed suicide on the steps of 
the London Stock Exchange in a kind of protest because his business, as a self- 
employed wheelwright and carriage builder, had failed. This was in 1907 during a 
financial crisis. My father never knew his grandfather because he was born after 
William had died so it was unclear to me whether Theo had been upset, fascinated 
or curious. The enormity of suicide passed me by too at the time of the conversation 
with my father, although clearly I realized it was different from the way most people 
died and it was significant enough to stay in my memory. 

Was it only the business failure that led William to take his own life? William 
Hoby died in 1907 when he was 78. Two of his sons had died shortly before him 
— William Jr in 1903 aged 45, and David in 1904 aged only 44. Furthermore, my 
great grandmother Rosina, his wife, had died in 1892 aged only 54. Admittedly some 
time had passed since Rosina’s death (15 years) but there is no indication that William 
had remarried. However, perhaps the most significant death had been that of his 
mother (Louisa Fox Hoby) who died in 1841 when he was only 10 years old. 
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William was the oldest child and doubtless had had some involvement in the care 
of the younger ones. His father David remarried three years after Louisa’s death, to 
Elizabeth Smeeton with whom he had four more children. It is also probable that 
William’s sister Mary Ann (b. 1835) had died in infancy, as his father David and 
stepmother Elizabeth named one of their children Mary Ann some years later. 

In Chapter 3 I discussed the impact of the death of a parent but the death of a 
mother for such a young child, who also was the oldest child of the family at the time, 
must have had a very deep psychological impact which would probably have 
resonated with the subsequent deaths of his sons, as well as the untimely death of 
his wife Rosina. 

Another likely source of stress for William might have been the extreme failure 
of my grandmother Elizabeth’s marriage. William, her father, was a witness to the 
wedding therefore I assume he approved. He was a business man but from a 
working-class background in London. Cuthbert Clark, Elizabeth’s husband, was 
from a middle-class background. Her father-in-law, who also signed the certificate, 
was described as an artist. The divorce papers shockingly identified her exposure 
to domestic violence and abuse followed by a permanent separation from her 
husband Cuthbert Clark. That happened in 1891, just one year after they married 
(see Chapter 4). Two years later, in 1893, Elizabeth moved to Cheshire to live with 
Isidore with their first child, Julius, born in 1894, followed by Morris Leon in 1895, 
Rosa in 1897 and Dora in 1902. My father, as I mentioned, was not born until after 
William’s death. 

Was William disturbed by his daughter’s failed marriage? Did the circumstances 
of the break-up with Clark distress him? How did he feel about Elizabeth living 
with a Jewish man? Also, how much did her having children with a man who was 
not her legal husband impact upon him and his reputation? Another question for 
me was whether he had ever had contact with Rosa. She was 10 when William died 
and if the families were in contact then it is highly likely she was aware of the 
circumstances of his death. What might that have meant to her? 
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The financial crisis and panic of 1907 would also have been a trigger for his 
behaviour (Bruner and Carr, 2008; Jordà et al., 2011) or at least the last straw, as he 
did apparently kill himself on the Stock Exchange steps. It has been increasingly well 
documented that financial crises, in particular the shock of losing a substantial 
proportion of wealth, has an impact upon a person’s health (Marmot and Bell, 2009) 
and particularly their mental health — especially if they themselves feel responsible 
for their losses (Price et al., 2002). These issues have been taken seriously most 
recently following the 2008 banking crisis. The ‘panic’ of 1907—1908 began in the 
United States but soon impacted across the Western world with many losing their 
life savings and business investments (Tallman and Moen, 1990). Most of this 
literature describes the panic of 1907 as the ultimate outcome of a liquidity crisis in 
London in the wake of an unusually large amount ($70 million) of gold exports 
from England to the United States during 1906. Under the gold standard, such a 
sudden gold outflow represented a massive shock to the British money stock. In 
response, the Bank of England not only nearly doubled its discount rate between 
September and October 1906, but it also instituted a discriminatory policy against 
capital flows (in the form of finance bills) to the United States. These actions 
practically cut off gold exports to the United States, and England reversed its 
position from a net gold exporter to a net gold importer. The actions pushed the 
United States into a recession and made New York markets susceptible to a financial 
panic (Odell and Weidenmier, 2004). 

I can only guess how devastating this had been for William. The timing of his 
death, the apparent place and reason given by my father suggests it is a good guess 
that money was the final straw for him. It is probable too though that he was pushed 
further towards suicide by the bereavements and other family troubles I suggested 
above. He must have ultimately felt that his life had been a failure and one that he 
chose to destroy. Thomson and colleagues (2010) suggest that failures such as those 
occurring in financial crashes and credit crunches have an impact through generations 
as well as upon those individuals directly involved which is especially interesting for 
me in the context of this book. 


Rosa (Bernstein/Mansbridge) Rickards 


Much later, in 1976, my father’s sister Rosa Rickards — who was one of my favourite 
aunts whom I knew very well, and who was also William’s granddaughter — killed 
herself. This was in Devon, England where she was staying in a caravan near to my 
parents. She had visited the family on several occasions while we lived in Devon 
but by the time she settled there I had left home and was living in London with my 
husband and daughter. But my parents had split up and my father, for a year or two 
lived in Torquay with another woman. My mother lived in London at that time. 
What might have happened between Theo and Rosa? Was it in any way relevant 
to her death? She may have been ill or had worries about money or her sons. There 
is no one left to tell me. But it was interesting that a woman who had had financial 
security in her early life and middle age, had travelled the world for curiosity and 
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pleasure, and had married twice (the second time with a good relationship), should 
end up living unhappily in a caravan. 

Rosa, or auntie Rose as I knew her, was highly intelligent and doubtless frustrated 
by the limitations of patriarchal family structures. Rosa married Eric Mansbridge in 
December 1918 when she was 21 and he 22, only a few months after the death of 
her brother Leon in the War (see Chapter 3). Ten months later Maurice was born 
in Twickenham and two years after that his brother Tony was born in Barnet, north 
London. Their marriage ended in the 1920s and I understood that it was acrimonious. 
My father told me that ‘Mansbridge’, as he was known in the family, left Rosa soon 
after the boys were born. 

In 1930 Rosa married George Rickards (Maurice was 11 and Tony nine at the 
time) and the boys unofficially took his name. It is likely that the couple were 
together some time before they were able to marry (like Elizabeth, Rosa’s mother). 
I don’t know exactly why she killed herself, but after George’s death Rosa became 
very restless. These are my memories and I cannot be certain of the exact dates. She 
bought an apartment in a new development on the Costa del Sol in the south of 
Spain — this wasn’t something that many British people did at that time. I think 
she lived there for a while during the British winters and at other times she must 
have lived in London, although she was often in Devon where we lived. I also recall 
that she went on frequent cruises — not on passenger liners but on cargo ships that 
often had accommodation for a small number of passengers. This way she could see 
more of the places the ships visited. I know she also bought an apartment in Miami, 
Florida, and recall with horror the story that one day she was taking a bath and a 
man broke in and scalded her badly. The event was clearly traumatic mentally and 
physically and may have been a trigger to her emotional and psychological decline. 
She returned to the UK once she was able. Perhaps that experience broke her nerve. 
It must certainly have been shocking. I wonder too about her somewhat estranged 
relationship with Maurice, her older son while all the time Tony and his family 
continued to live in Canada. 
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Denial of self through identity changes 


The defence mechanism of denial is common to us all, as with other defence 
mechanisms it is about knowing and not knowing. It is potentially destructive, 
because of the energy we expend in order to avoid facing the feelings we cannot 
acknowledge about who we are. These might become overwhelming. Denial often 
links with other defence mechanisms, particularly projection in that we see other 
people as having the characteristics that we perhaps are preventing ourselves from 
recognizing in ourselves (Smith et al., 2012). 


Maurice Rickards 


Twenty years after his mother’s death, in 1998, Rosa’s older son Maurice Mansbridge 
(known as Rickards) died. The last time I saw him — and one of the first times I met 
him while I was an adult — I was with my cousin Sharon Wallach and we called 
unexpectedly at his flat in Fitzroy Square. He didn’t invite us in but chatted for a 
while. On realizing Sharon and I were also cousins (albeit once removed) he 
congratulated her on not being on the Bernstein side of the family saying something 
along the lines of ‘well at least you will have escaped the madness’. Out of the blue, 
a few months later and about 15 years before his death, he telephoned me for a chat, 
apparently interested in what I was doing, which at the time was my PhD. I never 
heard from him again. 

While Rosa and my father often talked of him, when I was young it was only 
his younger brother by two years, Tony (who used to visit occasionally from his 
home in Canada with his two children) whom I knew. Maurice was always a 
shadowy figure and all my mother had ever said about him was that he had been 
married (to Yolanda, an Italian Catholic) but the marriage had been annulled. My 
father often said that Maurice had been a conscientious objector in the Second 
World War. Both were presented as significant facts and indeed they lurked in my 
mind over the years. Both were confirmed in his obituary. 

Maurice himself became well known for his work on ephemera in particular, as 
well as for his photography and advertising posters. His obituary in the Independent 
newspaper by Patrick Hickman Robertson (1998), written I am certain in good 
faith, demonstrated to me that Maurice reconstructed tales of his biography, so my 
curiosity was aroused about what he really believed about himself and what he 
didn’t want others to know or think. Perhaps that is why he had an ambivalent 
response to me. What did he know/not know and what was so painful to him that 
he was in denial? The strange tale the author of the obituary told of Maurice’s life 
both shocked and fascinated me. The first part of the piece was about his interest in 
ephemera and his influence in bringing its study to public and academic attention. 
Robertson asserted that Maurice regarded all aspects of ephemera from laundry lists 
to valuable scrapbooks to be: 


welcomed without distinction . . . though he did assert his own stand-point 
on ephemera: it was valuable, he often declared, as evidence — ephemera was 
evidence from the past of otherwise unrecorded aspects of daily life. 
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This interested me particularly, given Maurice’s public broad-brush explanation of 
his life, skipping over the details. The obituary went on to say that he was born 
Maurice George Mansbridge, a name he never officially changed. That was indeed 
true. It stated that (Eric) Mansbridge deserted the family when Maurice was four 
years old. Tony would have been two at the time but he was not mentioned 
anywhere in the article (see the family tree above). 

Continuing the theme, Robertson says that Maurice’s: 


interests and conversation being centred on anything but himself, even his 
closest intimates were unaware that Rickards was not the name on his birth 
certificate. 


While the obituary positions this characteristic of not talking of himself as evidence 
of Maurice’s modesty, I suggest a more complex motive. This is apparent in the 
following paragraph which states that Maurice (no mention of his brother) was 
brought up in Kilburn: 


by his mother, of East European and part gypsy origin, and his stepfather, 
George Rickards, an ardent socialist who had led an adventurous life in 
Africa before establishing a business in Wembley manufacturing enamel 
kitchenware. 


Naturally, reading this my jaw dropped, not just because Rosa’s mother, as 
readers will now know, came from several generations of Protestant Londoners 
while her father, Isidore came from two generations at least of Russian Jewish 
Londoners, but because Maurice was of course well aware of his own family origins. 
Unlike me, he was of an age to know most members of the family if he had chosen 
to do so, including both of his maternal grandparents. These shared grandparents of 
ours would have turned in their graves — regardless of their views on gypsies — 
because the statement was so blatantly untrue and to my mind disingenuous. But 
what was this about? At first glance, to me it had to be anti-Semitism. Perhaps it 
was. But of course technically Maurice was not Jewish as Rosa’s mother had not 
been and nor was Eric Mansbridge (nor George Rickards). 

I think it was for him perhaps the need to have ‘marginal’ credentials to 
accompany his alienation from the family and to fit in with the life of the somewhat 
eccentric inhabitant of Fitzroy Square. It may also have been the need to prove that 
his dark hair and eyes and olive skin had exotic origins and to ensure that he was 
not questioned as to whether he was Jewish as of course he lived through anti- 
Semitic times. As shown in Chapter 5, anti-Semitism remained virulent in England 
and across Europe in the years after the defeat of Hitler. So how would a conscientious 
objector justify being a Jew (or at least a man with a Jewish grandfather) who refused 
to fight Nazis? 

I read on and began to smile as it seemed that Maurice had told his friends and 
colleagues that George (uncle George whom I knew so well) had been an ardent 
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socialist who sold the Daily Worker on Kilburn Bridge accompanied by Maurice in 
short trousers. This might have been true but I suspect it was not quite as he had 
claimed. Every Sunday, while George, Rosa and Elizabeth my grandmother were 
still alive, my parents, sister, Elizabeth, the Rickards and I would all go out for the 
day. George and Rosa often in their green shooting-brake car with my grandmother, 
while my family had a smaller car of our own. We went to Box Hill to watch the 
gliders, Eastbourne, Westcliffe on Sea, Winter Hill and Whipsnade Zoo. I recall all 
of it with pleasure. George was indeed a lovely man but selling the Daily Worker! I 
mostly recall that he would set up the Primus stove to boil water to make tea and 
successfully attempted other more complex cookery feats. 

The obituary noted that Maurice had had his marriage to Yolanda Martelli, 
whom he married in 1945, ‘dissolved’. That is not a term used to describe divorce 
and remains important for Catholics whose marriages fail and who want to marry 
another. I don’t know what happened to Yolanda but Maurice remained unmarried 
for the remainder of his life and no other person has been associated with Maurice, 
at least publicly and he had no acknowledged children. My unsubstantiated guess is 
that he was gay although he may have been in denial — knowing and not knowing 
about his sexuality. Homosexuality was legalized in England and Wales between 
consenting adults over 21 in 1967 — 21 years after the end of Maurice’s marriage. 
By 1967 Maurice was in his late 40s so it is likely that any habit of keeping such a 
fundamental characteristic a secret would remain. Perhaps that was also a cause of 
his isolation from his family. How very sad if true. 

As I finished writing about Maurice I wondered why I became so angry when 
I first read the obituary. For his own reasons he gained comfort from his positioning 
of himself, his mother and step-father in the way he clearly had done. Don’t we 
all try to (re)construct our identities in ways that explain how we live or want to 
be seen to live? The example of Maurice Rickards is at the core of the book — the 
impact our family history has upon our identity and the narrative we inevitably spin for 
ourselves. 


The ‘Burns’ family 


My mother ran a holiday business in South Devon in the mid-1960s for about 10 
years. She chose to call herself ‘Mrs Burns’ to prospective clients. It is not uncommon 
for Jews migrating from Eastern Europe to change their names but Sylvia was not 
an immigrant. Fear that anti-Semitism would prevent people from wanting to do 
business with her remained an issue though and during the 1950s and 1960s her 
fears would have been upheld on the whole if put to the test (Julius, 2010). As 
Anthony Julius expressed it, while there were no major anti-Semitic atrocities 
during those years, there remained ‘mentalities’ or positions that the non-Jewish 
population of England took. For instance, the use of some words and proverbs that 
indicated Jews as ‘different’ — generally in a negative way — as well as condescension 
and unthinking values and attitudes that devalue Jews, indeed that hold them in 
contempt. 
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I always knew my uncle Julius, his wife Minnie and their son, my cousin Stanley, 
to use the surname Burns, rather than Bernstein, although I discovered from my 
online search that that name had been changed unofficially and they were still 
officially ‘Bernstein’, as was Stanley when he married. I also knew that Minnie had 
been called ‘Standish’ before they married in 1921. I was also aware that she and 
Julius were cousins although hadn’t known she had been from the Bernstein rather 
than the Hoby side of the family. What else I hadn’t known though was that her 
father had been a non-Jewish German called Ernst Louis Schreck, and that Minnie 
had changed her name to Standish from Schreck because of anti-German feeling 
— so perhaps for her, changing your surname was a tried and tested way of hiding, 
denying or repressing an identity felt to be unpopular or repellent to others. 


Conclusions 


By using genealogical study to understand the background to some of the pressures 
on family life, we expose the material that trickles into our sense of identity. The 
traumas we faced, and perhaps never managed to process effectively, can catch up 
with us. They don’t of course lead to suicide in most cases but might lead to 
depression or disaffection, bearing in mind Erikson’s eighth age (see Table 1.1). 
To protect ourselves against the pain of self-knowledge, we spin versions of our 
personal history and some of these might be so strong that we lose sight of who we 
really are on a conscious, but never unconscious, level. It makes me think of cover 
stories for spies. If you are gay or Jewish and face discrimination or worse why not 
try to cover up? Psychological consequences may seem mild compared with what 
you might be facing in your daily life. It is not simply that I grew up among those 
with anti-Semitic mentalities, which made me particularly anxious when we moved 
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to Devon when I was about 13, where I experienced extreme self-consciousness 
when some teachers insisted on pronouncing my name as ‘Bernshtine’. I can see 
more clearly now how this impacted on those in the generations before me. You 
can never be sure of motivation though, it might simply be for the teacher to prove 
they know best. When my daughter was at primary school at least one teacher told 
her that she kept misspelling her own surname name which, the teacher claimed, 


really needed an ‘h’ in the Nicolson. 


/ 


HEALTH, WEALTH AND IDENTITY 


Introduction 


In this chapter I explore issues of health and wealth that potentially impact on 
identity across generations. Good health and reasonable wealth have power to 
influence everyday life as well as life prospects in a positive way, while poverty and 
poor living conditions on the whole suggest the opposite. I particularly focus upon 
the trans-generational influences of: 


e health and poverty in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in London 
and Scotland 

e risky health behaviours such as alcohol abuse and smoking 

e — lost wealth and identity. 


The early and middle years of the twentieth century involved deaths from two 
world wars resulting in mental health difficulties for returning service personnel as 
well as for those left behind who experienced the loss of loved ones. The earlier 
chapters in this book include many stories surrounding early deaths showing the 
almost commonplace experience of loss of children, parents and siblings. Attachment 
difficulties caused by such losses linger through the lifespan (see Chapter 3) and 
more significantly for this project, mental health concerns surrounding losses pass 
down through subsequent generations. Sometimes it may be that only serious 
consideration of the mental and physical health of earlier generations can enable 
psychosocial insight into our own upbringing or semi-conscious emotions. 

Health status and prospects for well-being in the twenty-first century are higher 
than those of even our recent ancestors. The medical and wider health care 
professions have greater knowledge and more relevant skills, with increased access 
to technological advances that our grandparents were unable to dream of. Public 
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health knowledge, hygiene, diet and health awareness that we all share surpasses that 
from the recent past too and epidemics are more likely to be under control. There 
is some evidence though that the widening gap between rich and poor has increased 
the risk of tuberculosis (TB) and other diseases that were considered no longer 
relevant in the twenty-first-century Western world. 

We have abundant information available on the risks of smoking, healthy foods 
and eating (Public Health England, 2016), the benefits of exercise, how to manage 
alcohol intake as well as knowledge about drug and alcohol abuse (Public Health 
England, 2013). We don’t necessarily choose to pursue healthy lifestyles, and 
income and educational levels are predictors of the risk of morbidity and mortality. 
Diseases of the late twentieth and twenty-first centuries and major causes of mortality 
and morbidity include many cancers, type 2 diabetes and coronary conditions as 
well as the return of TB. 


Health and poverty 


During the nineteenth century, mortality from infectious diseases in England and 
Wales was reduced significantly due to the defeat of groups of diseases that had been 
the major killers — tuberculosis, typhus, enteric fever and simple continued fever, 
scarlet fever, diarrhoea, dysentery and cholera, and smallpox (McKeown and 
Record, 1962). The reasons for this decline in mortality were attributed to: 


1. a rising standard of living, especially improved diet (responsible mainly for the 
decline of tuberculosis, and less certainly, and to a lesser extent, of typhus) 
(The researchers considered this to be the most important factor.) 

2. improved hygiene and sanitary conditions (responsible for the decline of the 
typhus-typhoid and cholera groups) 

3. greater robustness in individuals that enabled them to fight the diseases. 


The early twentieth century saw the rapid decline in mortality for infants and 
young children in England and Wales, in part at least because of the improvements 
in information and support for mothers, albeit with divisions along social class lines 
(Woods et al., 1988). This message was reinforced when Richard Titmuss analysed 
infant and child mortality according to social class, independent of increased health 
and welfare benefits. His study showed that inequality between rich and poor had 
increased between 1911 and 1940 so that the social environment of the child, such 
as housing, overcrowding, food, along with access to health care, was likely to 
reflect social and economic status. He proposed that the causes of stillbirth and infant 
deaths during the first months of life differ sharply from those of infant deaths at 
around a year, the latter being associated predominantly with poor environmental 
conditions which were most likely to be the result of poverty, with the former 
potentially related to birth complications and infection (Titmuss, 1943). 

Similarly, a case study of the social history of tuberculosis in Glasgow indicated 
that appalling levels of overcrowding present in the city even into in the 
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mid-twentieth century slowed the downward trend in mortality during the interwar 
years, in spite of increases in living standards and food consumption (McFarlane, 
1989). McFarlane also argued that the provision of expensive and wholly ineffective 
sanatoria, frequently in the Highlands, diverted attention and, more importantly, 
resources, away from the more radical solutions to poverty and overcrowding that 
may have precipitated the decline of the greatest killer of young people this century. 

Derry Nicolson recalled that when he was young it was well known in Glasgow 
that if one person in a family, boarding house or household was diagnosed with 
tuberculosis then it was inevitable that it would spread through the household 
because of poor and overcrowded living conditions. Often (mostly) men who 
migrated from the Highlands and Islands for work stayed in multiple occupancy 
boarding houses where they would share poor living and sleeping spaces thus 
spreading the disease among themselves. Derry’s visits to his grandmother Mary 
Isabella MacKinnon (Network C) in Kingussie on Speyside in the north of Scotland 
during the 1950s drew his attention to a sanatorium for tuberculosis sufferers. It was 
claimed that the air in this part of the Highlands was the best in the country — dry 
and fresh which assisted in curing the condition, but this air was not there for the 
poor of Glasgow. 

Tuberculosis, however, is not only an infection of the lungs. Donald MacKinnon, 
Mary Isabella’s brother, lived in the family croft in Tiree. The family always talked 
about him having ‘hip joint disease’. He was very weak for most of his life and the 
sisters used to carry him in his bed out into the open air during fine summer days. 
Over the years I have asked several doctors, including those with public health 
interests, about ‘hip joint disease’ but no one could identify the condition 
categorically. Judging by the symptoms it is likely that it was a form of tuberculosis 
that affected bones and joints. But it didn’t appear to be infectious as with urban 
tuberculosis. Perhaps taking the bed outside and the ‘fresh air’ for Donald took place 
while the croft was being disinfected. Donald died when he was 29. 

However, there was also a slight mystery that the family tree uncovered. Apart 
from Donald (1881—1910), Auntie Kate (born in 1877) and Mary Isabella (Derry’s 
grandmother, 1882—1970), two other children had been registered. Mary was born 
in 1879 and Margaret lived from 1883 to 1893. There is no further record of Mary 
that I can verify but it was likely she had died. My Scottish registrar friend Jackie 
Robertson had told me that if a child died then a subsequent one would be given 
the same first name. What is strange is why Derry’s grandmother — whom he knew 
well and who had lived a long life, had never mentioned Margaret. Derry’s mother 
(Judy Millar) didn’t appear to know of her existence either. Margaret lived for 10 
years and Mary Isabella would have been 11 when her younger sister died. Margaret’s 
life overlapped with Donald. Had she become infected with tuberculosis? 

Most public health information emphasizes the improvements in diet over the 
course of the late nineteenth and across the twentieth century — wartime notwith- 
standing. Further, since the Second World War the production and distribution 
of food in the UK and subsequently internationally has made the availability of 
a variety of foods readily available to most households (Jackson, 2009). Alongside 
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FIGURE 7.1 The MacKinnons’ family tree 


these developments, research on healthy eating and dietary advice has become 
increasingly public, and governments have also attempted to intervene to label 
and reduce consumption of unhealthy products such as particular types of fats and 
refined sugar. 

Women too have been bombarded with advice about what to eat during 
pregnancy and while breastfeeding and what they can and cannot feed to babies 
(Fox et al., 2009b) and there is evidence that the amount and the content of advice 
has continued to change across recent generations (Fox et al., 2009a). Clearly, eating 
behaviours have contributed to positive health outcomes for infants, children and 
adults. 


Risky health behaviours 


As knowledge about healthy behaviours has become available, so has public 
awareness of risk. Eating too much and specifically too much of the ‘wrong’ foods 
leads to problems such as type 2 diabetes, heart disease and some cancers. Conversely, 
eating disorders such as anorexia and bulimia result in a lack of nutrition. I have no 
specific knowledge of eating difficulties of either type in any of the family networks 
although some members (particularly women) in Network D looked overweight in 
the old family photographs. There did appear to be evidence of smoking to excess 
and alcohol abuse. 


Smoking 


There was little awareness, if any, of the dangers of smoking during the early 
twentieth century and certainly old films and those replicating that period show 
most people to be smoking. It’s unlikely therefore that there was any psychosocial 
‘cause’ of smoking. Judy (Millar Nicolson) my mother-in-law, who like most of 
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her peers smoked in her early and middle years, died of emphysema (a lung disease) 
although she was nearly 88 at the time. My paternal grandfather Isidore died of lung 
cancer in 1939. Another of my father’s letters to me (in 1997): 


Your grandfather died on the 11th October 1939 aged 69. He died of lung 
cancer. He smoked from the moment he got up until the moment he went 
to bed. I was beside him when he died giving him oxygen to prevent him 
choking to death. 


Isidore’s younger brother Leon, who had returned from Trinidad in his mid-thirties, 
died of a lung disease when he was 38. It is highly likely he had smoked too. I’m 
unclear whether the experience of being at his father’s bedside influenced my 
father’s smoking behaviour. Both he and my mother smoked cigarettes when I was 
a child, and particularly when we lived in Egypt and Cyprus, but had stopped by 
the time they were around 60 — at least I think so! 

John Millar, from Network C, even though he was a doctor and was well aware 
of what he was doing, died of lung cancer when he was only 54. He had a two- 
week-old baby and two older children at the time. He told Derry Nicolson, his 
nephew, that smoking was a serious health risk and yet he could not stop the habit 
himself. He told Derry that he planned to ‘cut down’ but sadly John was too late to 
prevent the cancer. 

Cyril Barnett, my cousin, from Network D, was also a doctor and a professor of 
surgery, died of carcinoma of the tongue in 1970 a week before his fifty-first 
birthday, although I don’t know for sure whether this was smoking related. Medical 
research emphasizes the high risk of this disease brought about through tobacco 
smoking and alcohol. 


Alcohol and drug abuse 


James Nicolson, my husband’s father, had a poor relationship with alcohol and 
died when he was 69, suffering from organ failure as a result of alcohol abuse. 
In Chapter 3 I analysed psychosocial aspects of his early life — the death of his older 
brother in particular as well as moving from Raasay to Glasgow. He married 
relatively late in life when he was almost 40 and Judy was in her late twenties. 
Judy, my mother-in-law, once told me that shortly after they were married she 
discovered, by accident, that he had stowed a trunk full of empty whiskey bottles 
at the bottom of his wardrobe. She was totally shocked by the discovery so much 
so that it took her a while to understand what it meant. The couple, and then their 
family, lived in a middle-class suburb of Glasgow where even having a sherry before 
dinner aroused gossip. This made life particularly hard for her having to manage 
the image of respectability towards the latter stages of James’ difficulties when he 
had problems keeping to his work routines. She recalled for me a particular occasion 
when, during his frequent business trips to London, when Norman and Derry 
her older sons were still very young, she was telephoned by the police at Euston 
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station saying that he had arrived in London in a state of drunken disarray. This was 
terrible for her at the time — she had not realized how severe his problem had 
become even though that incident was some years after discovering the empty 
whiskey bottles. 

Life was also difficult for the three children, particularly as James developed 
health problems related to the alcohol intake such as digestive and sleep problems 
for which he had to take laxatives, sleeping pills and pills to keep him alert. Derry 
Nicolson is convinced that for James the trauma that brought about the alcohol 
abuse originated in his having to leave the island to work in Glasgow where alien 
city life was overwhelming. I am unsure as to whether my hypothesis about the 
death of his brother (Chapter 3) has in any way influenced Derry’s thinking on 
the matter. I have to leave the final analysis to Derry because James died a few years 
before Derry and I met each other. But what does it mean to have had a father suffer 
and die in this way? What would James’ behaviour have meant to each member of 
the family and how would their self-esteem and identity have been influenced? 
Derry has said that if the family had been brought up in a Glasgow tenement then 
the stigma would not have been so great. On the other hand, poverty and disease 
would have been burdens that they didn’t have to face in Newton Mearns. 


Mental health 


Stories from the family networks in this book, as in all other family histories, have 
been infused with untimely deaths and family members who had to endure the grief 
surrounding these losses. Ahead of the development and widespread knowledge 
associated with psychoanalysis, there was little to help and support the bereaved 
or the traumatized. The psychoanalyst Wilfred Bion wrote in depth about his own 
experiences as a soldier during the First World War, indicating clearly (from my under- 
standing of his account) that a generation of men would have returned to their 
‘normal’ lives highly disturbed and angry (Bion, 1986; Roper, 2012). This must 
have had consequences for their subsequent relationships, including their parenting. 
Following the aftermath of that war, and the one that followed, the concept of post 
traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) was more commonplace. 

A twist to stories about the impact of trauma on mental health is the somewhat 
bizarre episode in which Barry Goldwater (Network B) was declared mentally unfit 
for presidential office by more than 1,000 psychiatrists, despite almost none of them 
having met him.' In 1973, Fact magazine stated on its cover that Barry Goldwater 
was psychologically unfit to be president of the United States. He was outside the 
establishment, not an intellectual and seen as ‘new money’. He was, it seems, a blunt 
speaker and even the Republican Party itself branded him a racist and a trigger- 
happy war-monger (related to his views on Vietnam). He was also ‘accused’ of 
being gay and of hating his Jewish heritage. Goldwater however had frequently 
declared a pride in his family and his ancestors, including the Jewish ones and I have 
various press cuttings of Barry Goldwater at Jewish functions saying that he was 
half Jewish and felt connections with his Jewish ancestors and relatives. Despite 
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1,189 psychiatrists saying Goldwater was unfit to be president, 571 said they didn’t 
have enough information and 657 said he was indeed as fit as any other potential 
candidate. 

While Goldwater was clearly not part of the Washington establishment, he was 
also unlike the picture painted of him by the contributors and editors to that edition 
of Fact.? I had no idea that any of this had happened until I read about this on a 
university Facebook page which referred to Barry Geoghegan’s study. It was quite 
shocking for many reasons including a sense of shame and horror that on first glance 
a relative of mine could be so awful — a fascist, homophobic, anti-Semite and so on. 
On second glance, and after reading the raw data that Barry Geoghegan had sent 
me, I was equally horrified that someone could be so hated. One of the assessments 
made (anonymously because many of the psychiatrists chose to vent their spleen 
under cover) was that his mother, Hattie Williams, assumed a masculine role while 
his father, Baron, was passive and withdrawn in the family. This appeared to ensure 
a sado-masochistic temperament and paranoid state.? What was meant by this 
analysis I wonder? It said a great deal about the attitudes towards women’s role by 
the psychiatric and Washington establishments in the 1960s, rather than about 
family life. 

In 1998, the year Barry died, things had changed socially and politically. 
Goldwater was described as the Grand Old Man of the Republican Party, mindful 
of his workers’ welfare, someone who ended racial segregation in his family 
departmental stores as well as in Phoenix schools, restaurants and the Arizona 
National Guard. He also supported gay rights and pregnant women’s right to make 
their own decisions about abortion. Paradoxically, Goldwater had previously 
opposed the Civil Rights Act for what he called constitutional rather than substantive 
reasons (Barnes, 1998). Pm left with the feeling that Barry Goldwater must have 
been very strong to have withstood such an onslaught and it left me thinking once 
again about the immigrant and migrant. Perhaps one is only permitted to belong in 
the country or area of choice if you keep a low and grateful profile and if you 
attempt to become president you will most certainly be slapped down. But migration 
must also make you stronger and there is more hope for the future because now, in 
the twenty-first century, Sadiq Khan, son of an immigrant, has become Mayor of 
London — the greatest and most generous city on earth in my opinion. 


Losing wealth and identity 


My father and more recently my grandsons, were concerned and interested as to 
why the family wealth had appeared to dissipate. This made me wonder what loss 
of wealth might have meant for identity — my father’s, my grandsons’ and mine. 
Malachi, my older grandson, had accompanied me in 2013 to explore various 
locations in north London where members of Networks B and D had lived. We 
were particularly interested in a location in Islington where my great grandparents 
(Fanny and James Bernstein) had owned a house that is no longer there but has been 
replaced by a small block of flats. ‘What happened to all that wealth?’ Malachi and 
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Azriel his brother enquired some time later. In a letter my father wrote to me in 
1992, at the time of a financial downturn (he wrote quite often and always in some 
personal detail) he told me he had lived through various financial recessions. 


My first was just after I started work in 1926 [he would have been 16]. 

There was a general strike. My father [Isidore] who had a flourishing 
business with a suite of offices in Chancery Lane, London went bust. The 
second for him to my knowledge — the previous for him was in 1913/14 
when he was laid low with rheumatic fever — he went bankrupt being 
swindled by the man he left in charge of his business. At this point his brother 
in Trinidad died suddenly and the shares in the Bernstein oil fields were sold 
for a song. 


The dates are not quite accurate in relation to Leon Bernstein who died in 1910, 
the year my father was born, when Isidore and family still lived in Cheshire. 
However, the copies of correspondence about the bankruptcy case in Manchester 
support the view that someone was trying to expropriate the shares in the oil fields. 
Leon and his brother should have been very wealthy men. Theo’s final comment 
in the letter about this topic was: 


My grandfather [Julius James] had similar bad luck. Seems to run in the 
Bernstein family. 


So far it has been difficult to find out much about Julius James except he died when 
he was 51 and left his widow and daughters to take in lodgers and run a millinery 
business from their home. I could not obtain his death certificate (see above) 
although his death is documented in the official records. Of course my father’s other 
grandfather, William Hoby had also experienced ‘bad luck’ in his finances as well 
as other parts of his life as I outline in Chapter 6. It may be that the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries were more volatile than current times. 

In a letter my father sent me in 1997 from South Devon, not long before he died, 
I felt there was a desperate undertone indicating his intense loss of who he should have 
been. It went: 


I recently got talking to a chap, about my age, at the over 60’s club where I 
am a member. He was a keen philatelist and I told him about my father. 


Isidore, as I had been told by my father on more than one occasion, when I was 
young, and later evidenced from several written sources, had been an expert on 
British stamps, well respected in the community of philatelists and he had had some 
correspondence with King George V who shared his interest in British stamps 
(Heffer, 2012). My father, I think as a kind of tribute to his own father, had also 
collected stamps although I don’t think it was with particular expertise or even 
personal interest and I have no idea what eventually happened to his rather 
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interesting small collection. The poignant part of the letter, for me, though was that 
he was enclosing copies of correspondence and Isidore’s obituaries because: 


I don’t think [The man at the over 60’s club] believed me.... So I am 
sending [the documents] to you so that you know something about the 
grandfather you never met. He had frequent meetings with the Prince of 
Wales and also after he became George V. 


Conclusions 


Reading this again nearly 20 years after Theo’s death it was almost as if he were 
supplying a rationale for this book. Our ancestors provide a significant proportion 
of our identity — or at least the narrative we weave about who we are. But more 
than that, we call on them sometimes to prove that we are more than we ourselves 
might appear in our daily lives to contemporaries who only see us in the moment. 
My father, whom I realize was my most ardent informant, through his letters and 
conversations we had over the years, was painfully conscious of his own failure 
and possibly his failings. He wanted me to know that he was not what he seemed. 
Somehow he wanted to clarify that his value was greater than his particular contri- 
bution to the world and his family. His endless frustration, which was disturbing to 
me during his life, became intriguing as I followed up some of the fragments he, 
more than anyone else, had passed on to me. 


Notes 


1 Tam indebted to Barry Geoghegan for supplying me with information based on his 
studies for his doctoral thesis — although the thesis was more about psychobiography than 
Goldwater (Geoghegan, 2016). 

2 The September/October 1964, Volume 1 Issue 5 of Fact had to be withdrawn after 
Goldwater sued and won his case. 


3 The September/October 1964, Volume 1 Issue 5 of Fact, p. 39. 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE NARRATIVE 
What do | tell my grandchildren? 


Introduction 


The project of the self is central to the way we live our lives from infancy to death — 
psychologically, biologically, socially and geographically. Who am I? What am I? 
How do I fit in to the world? Whom do I know, love and trust? And where do I 
come from and where am I heading? These questions demand answers but rarely 
are we able to be completely clear and emotionally comfortable with the ones 
that are available. Human beings are complex and who and what we really are is 
never one-dimensional. We are layered and from those layers spring feelings 
and actions that are good and bad, loving and envious, generous and mean. It is an 
exceptional person who is not troubled by these pressures on the self and desire 
to prioritize the good, the lovable and the memorable characteristics. Perhaps 
because of this we censor our thoughts. Rather like George H. Mead’s idea of 
the I/Me — the purely subjective experience and the objective, observed self; we 
actively construct our presentation to the world as well as to our self (Mead, 2009). 
As I suggested in the Introduction we post photographs, ‘selfies’, we have chosen 
to represent who we think we are and want to be recognized as, on social media to 
gain feedback on how others perceive us. As with the selfie, we tell our stories 
to our self first, and our social networks after. As time passes and we develop and 
age the stories get more complex, comprising increasing amounts of material. 
The more we investigate our ‘pre-histories’ through explorations of family trees, it 
follows that the narrative curls itself around what we already thought we understood 
and information about people, places and collective social histories insinuates itself 
into our identity. Throughout this book, as with any (quasi)academic project, I have 
been consciously and unconsciously selective about the networks I picked out and 
constructed, and the stories I prioritized. 

What was I, and everyone else who looks into their family history, trying to 
achieve by telling these stories? Psychologists and psychoanalytically inspired social 
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scientists have provided the basic materials to demonstrate why and how we manage 
our self-awareness and self-presentation. From early infancy we engage in a primitive 
struggle to separate ourselves from our mother (or primary carer) whom we 
experience initially as part of us, with the capacity to deprive or nourish us at will 
(Klein, 1959). Why do we therefore attempt to return to those actors from our past 
whose motives, successes and failures must also be part of us? Often we desire to 
destroy that ‘other’, or that part of our self that appears so hateful, while other times 
we experience omnipotent feelings and pleasure at being ourselves. As infants we 
might gradually come to trust another or see that they have betrayed us. Thus 
we grow apart from that mother figure by developing own sense of autonomy and 
ability to survive (Erikson, 1994). In doing so we also grow apart from our other 
ancestors. But later, sometimes when it’s too late, we try to find them again. 

Depending on the extent to which our attachment experience has been a healthy 
one, we might be able to let others go from our sight in the knowledge they will 
want to continue to relate to us and care for us if we need them (Bowlby, 1990; 
Bifulco, 2002). Perhaps that is what Angela, the protagonist from the Introduction, 
who was securely attached, or possibly enmeshed, to relatives she knew personally, 
meant. Maybe she really didn’t need to know any more than she already did. I still 
find it hard to believe. 

It takes a few years after we are born to identify our ‘ego’ the conscious part of 
our psychological make-up that recognizes the outside world and how it might 
relate to our bodies, our minds, our pasts and our futures (Piaget, 1990; Gay, 2007). 
According to Erikson’s model of psychosocial development we experience 
our lifespan as an irresolvable struggle between our physical, psychological, geo- 
graphical and social self although most of us manage to gain a sense of identity and 
purpose around the time of adolescence. But nothing is perfect. Following identity 
development we continue to forge the narrative of the self that enables us to manage 
our lives in a manner that gives them some meaning (Erikson, 1994) and for many 
of us family research might be a positive experience. 

But what has the journey into my own ancestors meant for the project of my 
self? Do I have a deeper understanding of who I really am? I have been working on 
my family tree intermittently for four years. The searches and discoveries hit me in 
different ways at different stages. My first surprise was discovering that I had had so 
many great aunts on my father’s father’s side. My feelings towards them have 
become warm and familiar. I have no idea why but I am fond of them even though 
they may well have been hostile to Isidore for his relationship with Elizabeth. I hope 
not for both their sakes and for mine because I loved my grandmother. Elizabeth’s 
struggles with the apparently cruel and violent Cuthbert Clark, and the possibility 
that she and Isidore were never married, have made me consider just how strong a 
person she must have been. I hope she passed on some of that strength to me. 

Thinking about the family search has also made me re-evaluate my relationship 
with my father. Once I had reached early adulthood I despised him — his bitterness 
and cruelty to my mother. That remains. But I also recognize how much he and I 
talked and how he, more than anyone, had been trying to communicate something 
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of a family past to me. For him it was particularly important and he clearly wanted 
me to know the positives about my family rather than judge what they were like 
through my experience of being brought up by him and Sylvia my mother. I am 
aware as I write this of my mother’s near invisibility in this project and, perhaps it 
follows, in my own understanding of who I am. I had no intention of devaluing her 
but the more I reflect and read what I have written above I can’t find many traces 
of her. That seems significant but something I have yet to process. Judy Nicolson, 
my mother-in-law, who died on the eve of the new millennium, has been far closer 
to my consciousness. We talked many times about her background and near 
ancestors and, apart from my affection for Judy herself, her past directly impacts 
upon the identity of Kate, my daughter, and my grandsons. 

In order to discover our selfhood we reflect upon our identity and that identity 
has multiple roots. We possess dynamic selves, again physically, psychologically, 
geographically and socially, that underpin the importance of knowledge to the 
narrative we construct. This is not to say that we have a free hand to make up 
the story of our selfhood, but simply that we endeavour to actively shape who we 
are, through the material available. Knowledge of our ancestors provides valid 
information because these individuals are the means and the reason we are alive 
and in the place (in every sense) we find our self. Family history data are then, as 
we see, available to be woven legitimately into the self-project. For all these reasons 
I find it impossible as a psychologist and family researcher to agree with Angela — it 
does matter who your ancestors were. It isn’t a competition though. Perhaps she 
thought it was. Most of what I have discovered represented thwarted ambitions, 
frustrated lives and more than anything that so many of us live with loss and grief. 
It may be that we can learn from the mistakes our forebears made. I hope so, because 
there are things to tell my grandchildren. 

My grandsons’ forebears hardly achieve justice from the networks I have 
considered. Their father, Darren, is British from a Jamaican background. The two 
boys have both met and spent social time with their great grandmother Phoebe who 
was born and brought up in Jamaica but now lives in London. Moreover, they 
know several cousins from their father’s family whom they meet in the streets near 
where they live and go to school. When I go with one or both of them into their 
local supermarket they are greeted by any number of young and elderly customers 
and employees who are either relations, or friends of relations. It gives a feeling of 
belonging and security that I have never had. I was always the outsider and I am so 
pleased that their experiences are different. Even though there are apparent 
similarities in their daily lives with Angela, they don’t appear to share her views of 
family research. Malachi and Azriel have become fascinated by parts of North 
London, and the now deserted crofts in the Western Isles of Scotland, where some 
past family have lived. They express empathy and an interest in belonging in these 
places — emotional geography in action. 

Perhaps 50 years ago it would have been far harder to manage such a mixed 
identity (Black, Jewish, Scottish, English) as they share. Thinking back over the 
difficulties experienced by immigrants to the UK from the West Indies, 
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anti-Semitism, having parents from mixed ethnic and cultural backgrounds the boys 
would have been walking through a constant mine field. Every element of their 
family background involved migration: from the countryside to London; from the 
West Indies to London (and earlier of course forced transportation from Africa); 
from the Scottish Islands to the Lowlands and to England; from Russia to Europe; 
perhaps on again to Australia, Canada and the United States. This is part of who 
they are and part of others that many of you reading this book will recognize in 
your own stories or stories of your friends. 

But family history is the project of the self. Embarking on genealogy inevitably 
involves finding some of the answers to questions you might have always wanted 
to answer about your own family origins. There will also be some surprises — or 
even shocks — people you had no idea existed. You will learn about the emotional 
histories and geographies connecting the times and places to the people who lived 
there. It may prove to be an exercise in dates and names as Angela believed but I 
doubt it. It is difficult not to feel for the families whose children died or the children 
who lost their parents. Epidemics, journeys across oceans and continents, marriages 
and divorces — all represent more than simply a mark on a chart. And it is always 
the case that if those journeys had not happened in the ways that they did, then you 
would not be the person you think you really are. 
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